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“ Vertical Writing is the natural 
penmanship of energetic people.” 
—Phonographic Fournal. 


The American System of 


Easiest to Teach 

Easiest to Learn 

Easiest to Read _ Six Nos. 
“Tam much pleased with the American System of Vertical Writing as to beauty and legibility. How 
could I help being pleased? Webope to introduce it in our school.” 


(Mrs.) MARY LOUISE EASTMAN, 
Cortlard, N. Y., June 13, 1894 Cortland State Normal Scho. 


(NOTE—Since the above was written the books have been introduced ) 


The American System of Vertical Writing has already 
been introduced into schools at the following places: 


Price per doz., $1.00. 


Buffalo, N. Y.; | Geneva, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa.; 
Cortland (S.N.8.), N. Y.; Canaan, Conn.; West Chester, Pa.; 
Elmira, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; 


Asheville, N. C.; 
| Greensboro, N. C.; 
and many others. 


Ogdensburg, N. Jersey City, N. J.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Lock Haven, Pa.; 
Leland Stanford University, Gal.; 


If you try Vertical Writing, do so under the most favorable conditions—Don’t be satisfied 
with any but the dest d00ks—get the AMERICAN SySTEM. Descriptive circular with 
specimen copy lines of the new scriptfrom the several books, free. The books are 
$1.00 per doz prepaid—special terms for introduction. Correspondence invited. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
Small & Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of Society, - - $1 80 


“The work is so unique, so thorough and fundamental, that it must exercise great influence in 
its field. We shall use it in our classes, thankful that at last we have such a work.” 

W. F. McDOWELL, 

Chancellor and Professor of Mental aud Moral Philosophy, 
University of Denver, Colo. 

Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Readings, . 4% $1.25 
“In bringing out a book of this nature the pu blishers are directly encouraging a broader and 
more liberal training for the preparatory student, as well as doing so nething to lighten the task 
and relieve the monotony of the teacher.” 


H. T. PECK, 
Professor of Latin in Columbia College, N. Y. 
lilne’s Elements of Algebra, - - 60 cents. 


“I am especially pleased with Milne’s Elements of Algebra The work is arranged clearly and 
attractively—a valuable thing in a school-book. Two other features are the extended use of 
the equation in introducing the subject, and the great number of problems involving in their 
solution each step passed over.” 
SUSAN C. LODCE, 
Teacher of Mathematics, West Chester High School, Pa 

Butler’s School English, - - - - : - : - 75 cents. 
“The plan contemplated in the preface, and successfully worked out in the volume, should 
commend ‘School English’ to every teacher desirous of having better work done in the mother 


tongue.” 
JAMES C. MACKENZIE, 
Head Master in the Lawrenceville School, N. J. 


Metcalf’s English Grammar, - - * - - 60 cent . 
This book leads pupils, first ia the light of their own ecperieace, t» stuly the simple facts of 
language, and then to investigate the more difficult matters of construction and inflection until 
they arrive at the genecallaws which govern its structure. [a short, st helps pupils to help 
themselves. 


The American Book Company’s list of text-books is the largest and most varied, their books are by far the most widely used, and 


their prices are the lowest. 
public or private, anywhere in the United States. 


On these grounds they solicit contracts for supplying their publications to city and country schools, 
For prices, terms, circulars, catalogues, and full particulars, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


806 and 808 Broadway, New York, 


Portland, Ore., whichever office is nearest to you. 


or at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, or 
LATEST 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 


With Introduction and Explanatory Notes. For Supplementary Reading and Literature. 


No. 134 Arabian Nights. Aladdin, or The No. 144-145 Pope's Iliad of Homer. (Selec- 
Wonderful Lamp, (Also bound in bds.) tions from Books I.-VLII.) 


135-1386 The Psalter. Four Medieval Chroniclers. 
‘ 137-1388 Scott’s Ivanhoe. (Condensed.) ‘* 147 Dante’s Iuferno. (Condensed.) 
“ 1389-140 Scott’s Kenilworth. = ** 148-149 The Book of Job. (Rev.Version.) 
‘ 141-142 Scott’s The Talisman. ye ‘ 150 Bow-Wow and Mew- Mew. By 


‘“* 148 Gods and Heroes of the North. GEORGIANA M. CRAIC. (Also bound in bds.) 


Single Numbers, paper covers, 32to64 pages,each . . . 
(NOS. 127, 182, 133, 134, 150) bound in boards, & 
Double Numbers, 75 to 128 pages, in boards, . * 6 # 24 | 

The publishers would be pleased to send Descriptive Catalogue on application. 


(Others 
in preparation.) 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, Agent, 56 Somerset St., Boston J. D. WILLIAMS, Agent. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Two Great Series of Text- Books United. 
THE SHELDON SERIES 1x» THE FRANKLIN SERIES. 


By this consolidation great savings can be effected, of which we propose to give the Public a share. 


Sheldon’s Modern School & Franklin Readers | Patterson's Elements of Grammar, 
Sheldon’s and Franklin Arithmetics. Scudder’s United States Histories. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic, Shaw’s New History of Eng. and Am. Lit 
Sheldon’s and Franklin Algebra, Avery's Complete Series on Natural Sciences 
Sheldon’s Word Studies & Modern Spell’s Book | Hill’s Rhetorics, Logic, and Psychology. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago 


Supt. of 


GIFFORD’S 
PHYSICS. 


Now Ready. |S ipnamgeenpahdeng LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Joun B. Girrorp, 


Schools, Peabody, Mass. 164 pages. Price, 60 cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple appa- 
ratus to show the conditions of the experiments, with full directions for construction. 
prepared for the author’s own classes, and found so noticeably successful in results that a demand was created for t t 
Unique in plan. Simple in treatment. Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of iastruction. The bovk will well repay the ex 


amination of Educators. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. :: : 


This work is the ee from lesscns originally 
eir preparation for general use 


23 Hawle 
106 Wabas 


Street, Boston. 
Ave., Chicago. 


Comparative Zoology. Structural and Systematic. 
Revised and Corrected by Cuartes Wricut Dopes, Professor of Biology 


With 350 illustrations. 


James Orton. 
in Rochester University. pp. 434. 


For use in Schools and Colleges. 


By 


Cloth, $1.80. 


Crown 8vo. 


In this revision such changes have been introduced into the text as have been made necessary by recent progress in Zoblogy. The principal addition 
consists of an Appendix composed of directions and suggestions for the performance of simple physiological experiments, and for the examination of 


certain animals representative of the more important groups. 


The price of Dodge’s ORTON’S ZOOLOGY is $1.80, or b 
may wish to oxadine it with a view to elass use, on receipt of $1.35. 


The experiments are so elementary that they may easily be performed by either teacher or 
pupil. Very little apparatus, few instruments, and no special skill are required, The Appendix is designed to make the book of more practical value 
than formerly, and thus adapt it to the /adoratory rather than the /zerary method of teaching. 

mail, postpaid, $1.95 per copy. A sample copy will, however, be forwarded to any teacher who 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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New Edition Orton’s Zoology. 
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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalcgues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni- bing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St. Chicago. 


Established 1871. 


Factory and 
Warerooms 


{ Mention this paper ) 


KIMER & AMEND, | 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. o7 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPEULALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
8 Micr D 


Sole Agents for f 


Chemicals 


ka alls. 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 


We are uncer the 


| of thousands of dollars. 


Possible purchasers 
issued. 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!. 


ted business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 

“has, ye to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 

the io part of our stock of Standard Sciegtific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


This “* Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw avy quotation one week after date 


Catalogues of any particular Dept (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


necessity of announcing that because of the general depression sie 


should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 


| INVESTIGATE TH 


& QUEEN *“ ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


QUEEN & CO,, 


1010 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Numerous World’s 


Fair Awards. w N. Office, 116 Fulton 


ae 


A LARGE CONCERN 


Offers many advantages to its customers. 
tude of its operations lowers the prices of its goods and 


simplifies buying by concentrating 


A large and old concern has a reputation to sustain, 
and will not risk dissatisfaction by being either careless or grasping. 


The catalogue of just such a co 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


of Progress | 
in its line is the 


LATEST MODEL 


Remington 


STANDARD | 


The magni- 


it in one house. 


ncern may be had by addressing 


Jor all School Supplies. 
65 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Awarded Eleven Medal 


s at the World’s Fair. 


RICHARDS & C0., 


Importers and 


NEW YORK: 41 Barclay St. 
CHICAGO: 112--114 Lake St. 


Typewriter 


A development—not an experiment. In- 
corporates most perfectly many desirable 

| | improvements into the essential features | 
| of Simple and Durable Construction for | 
| 

| 

| 


Limited, 


Manuf? ers which the Remington is famous. 


Send for a Catalogue. 


| 
Wycxorr, Seamans & Benepict | 


‘RICHARDS Chemical 2 Philosophical 


APPARATUS, 


Microscopes 


Platinum Wire and Fine Chemicals. eow 
N. B — We offer best facilities to Colleges for Daty Free Importations. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


} 
J 


INK 


° BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 


Accessories. 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGUES mailed on receipt of p stage, 6 cts. 
eow 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


INSIST ON HAVING 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
| Establis HIRAM ORCUTT, Manage = 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. | 1826. N. E. Bureau of Edueation, & 
Daseription ard vriees on anniteatior . w tt 3 Somerset St., Boston. t 


IN 
SCHOOL ft HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Science. 
Incre-1se your collection.“| Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINECR tf. PADDOCK, 1’80 Eddy Stt, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
eow 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER Blackbo ards . 
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CLUB RATES. 
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Ons renewal and one new subscri tion. 4:09 iit 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $8.50 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night, — 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple drest, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late and com’st alone, 

When woods are bare and birds sre flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue,—blue as if that eky let fall 
A flower from ite cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 
— WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments, They are merely the topics of the day. ] 

N. C. Scuarrrer, Pennsylvania: Missionary effort is 
necessary on the part of teachers, directors, and citizens 
in order that all the causes for non-attendance at school 
may be quietly ascertained, and unostentatiously removed. 


Supr. Francis Cambridge, Mass. : Cor- 
rect English must be insisted upon at all times and in all 
grades of our schools, and that not only no composition, 
but no exercise whatever be accounted good in any grade 
unless the English is correct. 


Joun Jasper, New York city: Careful and studious 
work in the classroom, upon good reading matter, is the 
best study of grammar, and when supplemented by the 
writing, criticism, and rewriting of compositions, should 
form the basis of the instruction in English in our schools. 


SuPERINTENDENT GeorGE GaruirritH, Utica, N. Y.: 
Teachers that are content to grope about in the circle of 
poor schools, poor system, and poor public sentiment can- 
not expect increased wages ; but if they develop the pro- 
fessional spirit, making the schools, the system, and the 
public sentiment better, they will be rewarded by increased 
salaries. 


H. H. Szeeruery: A pupil’s needs, development, and 
progress must never be hindered or sacrificed to meet the 
demands of a system. Wherever there is a conflict in 
this respect, it is the business of good teaching and good 
supervision to regard first the interests of the pupil, even 
if violence and damage result to the rules, regulations, 
and plans that make up the system. 


D. L. Kirnix, LL.D.: We must abandon the stand- 
point and nomenclature of mature science, and take the 
standpoint of the child. With all the power and knowl- 
edge of subject-matter that scientific study can give us, 
we must study the child in his relation to this great world 
of life. We must lay aside our immense vocabulary of 
names, and give our attention to things—things that are in 
the child’s world, comprehended within his powers of 
‘ense and understanding. 


Witsur Jackman, Cook County Normal School : 
By the shimmering light, through the tremulous air and to 


his inquisitive touch, nature speaks to the child while even 
hia mother strives vainly to be understood. Education 
begins with these initial touches, and, as contact with 
nature widens and intensifies, the senses quicken, the 
judgment strengthens, the rational imagination grows and 
the thoughts which come into the mind as it contemplates 
the mutual adaptations of the different parts and their 
relations to the whole are, in their suggestions of infinite 
law, the loftiest that can possess the human soul. 


THE UNPARDONABLE PEDAGOGICAL SIN. 


BY CAROLINE B. LEROW. 


Sarcasm is the unpardonable sin in ateacber. It is 
almost unpardonable in any person, at any time, in any 
place, under any circumstances. ‘To tear the flesh like 
dogs” is the real significance of the strong, harsh Greek 
word, which by easy and natural transition becomes iden- 
tified with an intellectual and verbal laceration of a cor- 
responding character. 

Sarcasm is the expression of contempt, anger, jealousy, 
bitterness, disappointment ; of “ malice, hardness, and ali 
uncharitableness,” in language more or less disguised, in 
a form of words which in letter may not offend, but which 
are in spirit as objectionable as they can be made. 

Sarcasm is employed by two classes of persons—those 
who really possess and need some vent for anger, con- 
tempt, or bitterness of spirit, and those who by the use of 
this form of phraseology seek to imply superiority, criti- 
cism, or patronage. It is considered to be a “smart” 
style of speech, and really does require, on account of its 
double, veiled, insinuating nature, a greater degree of in- 
telligence, skill, and quickness than pertains to ordinary, 
straightforward utterance. Very much of the tempta- 
tion to its use by those who are competent to handle this 
verbal weapon can be accounted for on this ground. 

The relation of teacher to pupil is that of youth de- 
pending upon maturity, weakness upon strength, awk- 
wardness upon skill, inexperience upon expertness, 
ignorance upon wisdom. Can anything more revolting 
be imagined than for this superiority of age, strength, 
and wisdom to browbeat youth, weakness, and ignorance ? 
We rebuke the boy who strikes a fellow smaller than 
himself. We have contempt for the fighter who will 
“ hit a man after he is down.” We profess sympathy for 
“the under dog in the fight.” Is not the corresponding 
schoolroom situation still farther intensified by the fact 
that children are helpless, not aggressive, that the “ fight” 
is wholly on one side, and the victory assured from the 
outset ? 

Setting aside cases of persistent obstinacy or disobedi- 
ence, even these in the majority of instances being largely 
the fault of the teacher, the mistakes of the child are a 
natural result of his groping through blindness and dark- 
ness into light. He blunders, makes false steps, stumbles, 
and falls. What more natural than that he should do so? 
In what other way can he ever progress, grow, and learn ? 
The very relation of teacher and pupil is a tacit acknowl- 
edgment that there is a great lack upon one side, to be 
supplied by a great endowment upon the other. How 
outrageous for this superior attainment to presume in any 
way upon the inferior! Is it not the sure sign of a mean 
and petty soul, the contemptible spirit which leads one to 
«gtrike a fellow who can’t hit back”? And eo far as 
the child is intellectually incapable of appreciating the 
«‘ smartness ” of the verbal assault, except in its effect 
upon himself, it is really a wanton waste of raw material 
upon the part of the teacher. 

A sarcastic teacher can never be a teacher in the true 
sense of that word. There is nothing that so hurts the 
child, so hampers his progress, so hinders his develop- 
ment, 28 sarcasm on the part of the one from whom, above 
all others, he has a right to expect sympathy. The pro- 
verbial “ bull in a china shop ”’ is not more out of place— 
and does infinitely less mischief—than the sarcastic man 

or woman in the schoolroom. 


HOW CHILDREN ARE FED AND CLOTHED 
IN SCOTLAND. 


BY WILL 8. MONROE. 

The superiority of the Scotch schools over those of 
England is a matter of continual surprise to the Ameri 
cau teacher visiting these two countries. But when one 
recalls that education has been national in Scotland for 
two hundred years, that it has long drawn its resources 
chiefly from the statutory assessments, and that it has 
always provided for children of all classes, the signifi- 
cance of the superiority is at once understood. As early 
as 1696, a teacher and schoolhouse were provided in every 
parish by statate. And this was not op'ional. The local 
authorities failing in such provision, it was done by the 
Presbytery at the tax-payers’ expense. The salary at 
first was small (not exceeding $54 a year); but subse- 
quent legislation increased it to $80 and $100, with free 
house, garden, and school fees. In fact, the schoolmas- 
ter’s house and garden was as much a matter of the 
Scotch parish as the minister’s; and the schoolm :ster’s 
social position was second only to that of the clergyman. 

With such traditions and practices, the public schools 
of Scotland have developed side by side with the free 
schools in America; and education of a primary nat- 
ture, at least — is as common and efficient in Scotland as 
in the United States. When the board school law came 
into operation in Scotland, twenty-two years ago, the edu- 
cational conditions differed essentially from those of Eng- 
land, in that education was already universal; and all 
that was needed was a slight modification and readjust- 
ment of the existing system. And all this has been 
quietly done without that apparent loss which usually ac- 
companies change and reform. The board schools of 
Scotland have much in common with the public schools of 
America, not the least common characteristic being co- 
education. As with us, boys and girls are together in the 
same schools, and both men and women are engaged as 
teachers. In my recent visits to the schools of Scotland, 
I found the board schools uniformly better than those 
under private (church) management. 

The subjects of stady pursued in these schools do not 
differ essentially from those required in our own elemen- 
tary schools, with the possible addition (and emphasis) of 
religion. In the board schools that I visited in Edin- 
burgh, both geography and grammar were taught without 
text-books. In the former study, a geographical reader 
was in the hands of the pupils, and the teachers added 
much in the way of oral instruction. Geographical plays, 
representing the chief characteristics of countries and 
places, are much more ased than with us. The reading 
and the arithmetic seemed to me, for the most part, very 
mechanical, requiring very little thought on the part of 
either teachers or pupils. 

Bat the penmanship and the music far excel similar 
work in America. The vertical system of writing has 
been in use for a number of years; and the question of 
securiog legible penmen here, as in England, seems to be 
solved. The principal of the Milton school, Edinburgh, 
told me that the chief excellence of the vertical system 
was that it secured more general proficiency witi less 
effort. Under the slanting system, he could secure a few 
excellent penmen, but the class, as a whole, wrote poorly. 
The vertical system produces less artistic penmen, but 
the class average is much higher. In the matter of 
music, too, the Scotch schools are, unquestionably, far 
ahead of those of America. Pupils of the third and 
fourth grades read music —and difficult music, too— 
at sight. And all the pupils can read music. I failed 
to find a public (board) school in either England or Scot. 
land that could not read music at sight well. The voices 
are not sweeter—in many instances they are not as 
sweet as those of our American children; but the rap- 
idity and the accuracy with which these pupils read so 
far surpasses our own work, that one cannot refrain from 


asking for the cause of this marked difference, Is it due 
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to the system (the tonic-sol-fa is in general use), or to 
superior musical preparation on the part of the Scotch 
and English teachers? The drawing of these schools cor- 
responds quite closely to the work done in America 
twenty and thirty years ago— along the lines of Walter 
Smith’s early teaching. The discipline in Scotland is 
quite severe, and not always tempered with kindness. 
Text-books and stationery are free, and much assistance 
is rendered destitute children in the way of food and 
clothing. This is done chiefly through private agencies. 
The principals and teachers of the schools frequently co- 
operate with charitably inclined individuals and associa- 
tions, and thus secure the attendance, especially daring 
the winter months, of many hundred children who could 
not attend school because of the need of clothing and in- 
sufficient food. The houses of refuge, various “shelters,” 
soup kitchens, and other similar agencies are valuable 
aids in this part of the school work. The children of 
widows, orphans living with grandparents, and those 
whose parents are idle on account of ill-health are given 
the preference, and last year 4,560 such needy children 
were relieved in the city of Edinburgh. Where food is 
provided, a register of the needy pupils is kept, and for 
each day’s attendance the pupils receive a ticket entitling 
them to dinner at certain selected places in the school 
district. The poorest children are also provided with 
tickets for breakfast. Clothing is given the children on 
loan, and the parents are required to sign a receipt for 
the various articles received. This is done to prevent its 
being sold or pawned. 


THE PUEBLO SYSTEM. 


BY PRINCIPAL J. B, MC CHESNEY. 
Oakland (Cal.) High School. 

The so-called Pueblo system is, thas far, but an experi - 
ment made in Pueblo, Col., by Superintendent P. W. 
Search, for the purpose of ascertaining whether a plan of 
individual teaching cannot be substituted, wholly, or in 
part, for teaching by classes, the plan now generally prac. 
ticed in our schools. It is a plan whereby the teacher 
considers his pupils as separate individuals, and not as a 
class, personal attention being given to each one. 

What is meant by the individual plan? Simply this, 
that the school be so organized and the exercises be so 
conducted that each pupil shall have the full benefit of 
his own brain power, and not be hurried along so rapidly 
that he does not understand what he is attempting to do, 
nor be compelled to loiter by the way because some of his 
classmates are slower of comprehension than he is, or do 
not choose to exert themselves as faithfully. It means 
that each pupil shall be considered as possessing a distinct 
personality, and be treated accordingly. It means that 
every pupil shall early learn what it is to study, and 
how to study, and thus become independent in thought and 
self-reliant in action. It means that the fact that some 
pupils are limited as to the time they can attend school 
and so are desirous of getting the most possible in that 
time, shall be fully recognized by school authorities, and 
that every possible opportunity be accorded them, so that 
they shall realize, as the weeks go by, that their time is 
well spent. It means that the slow, faithful, plodding 
pupils, those who, in after years, become the substantia) 
citizens, the trusted advisers, the strong pillars of the 
state, shall not be hurried along so rapidly that they ob_ 
tain but confused ideas, and so finally discouraged, 
simply because their classmates more readily discern, and 
become impatient of their plodding ways. It means that 
the teacher shall become personally acquainted with each 
member of his class, shall know somewhat of his particu- 
lar mental characteristics, shall be able to look at the sub- 
ject under consideration from his point of view, and shall 
think of each boy and each girl as a distinct person, and 
not think of them all as an impersonal class. It means, in 
short, a recognition of the trath that as no two minds are 
constitated exactly the same, so their development must, 
necessarily, be along different lines. 

The desirable results that I bave enumerated certainly 
have not been secured by the class system. The class 
plan fosters the thought that the object of study is to 
make a recitation. In a class of forty, the average num- 
ber in a secondary school, it is impossible to call up each 
pupil every day, and because of this, it very naturally 
happens that sometimes a pupil will not prepare the les 


son, or do so indifferently, in the hope that he will not be 
called upon. As a result, the recitation comes to be 
looked upon as the object and end of the study, mental 
improvement and the acquisition of knowledge becoming 
secondary considerations. In the individual plan this 
condition of things cannot occur. Since every pupil 
reads to his teacher all of his Latin, Greek, or German, 
as the case may be, recites all the propositions in geom- 
etry, does all the examples and problems in algebra, and 
performs all the experiments in chemistry and physics, he 
sees at once that an imperative condition for getting on is 
to do all the prescribed work by himself and for himself. 
Conseqaently, ha sooa learns to give n> thought to what 
A, B, and C are doing, his whole attention is given to his 
own work, and to how he can best get on. 

Is it possible to adopt the individual plan and still re- 
tain the best featares of the class plan? This is an im- 
portant question, and should be carefully considered. 
There are many class exercises which are too valuable to 
be omitted, particularly those which have a bearing upon 
the economy of time. Although my experience in the 
use of the individaal method is limited, still I am quite 
confident this union can be effected. Upon taking up a 
new subject, there is a certain amount of preliminary 
work which can be taken up profitably by the class as a 
whole. Ip algebra, for instance, there are explanations 
regarding the definition of new terms, general directions 
as to what the pupil is expected to do, and an exposition 
of general priociples, which can well be taken up as gen- 
eral class work. After the methods of study are well 
mastered and the necessity for the carefal demonstration 
of all new principles has been thoroughly inculeated, the 
class may be turned loose and each pupil be permitted to 
choose his own gait. The same remarks may be applied 
to the languages and the sciences, only with such modifi- 
cations as the particular subject may demand, and which 
the wise teacher will readily adopt In the languages, 
all drill work necessary toa mastery of pronunciation and 
the fundamental elements of the grammar can be prose- 
cuted on the class plan; when, however, the pupils com- 
mence reading, the individual plan can be adopted. It 
may be found advisable to have class reading, even by 
the advanced pupils, in the languages, how frequently, 
the teacher must determine. 

In order to carry out the individual plan successfully, 
it is absolutely necessary that the teacher be thoroughly 
qualified for his position. He must be fertile in resources, 
ready for any emergency, abounding in tact, and pos- 
sessed of an abundant supply of that valuable quality 
known as common sense. The teacher who is deep down 
in a rat will not do, neither will those who knew it all 
years ago, and have learned nothing since. The teacher 
who thinks more of Saturday than of Monday, who con- 
siders every holiday as so much gain, and who has little 
real, abiding interest in the advancement of his pupils, 
who looks upon teaching as a necessary drudgery, and 
longs for the day when he shall bid adieu forever to the 
schoolroom, and those who are not deeply impressed with 
the moral significance which is necessarily attached te 
the position of a teacher will find the individual plan a 
burden and a snare; and should they, in a moment of mis- 
taken enthusiasm, be tempted to introduce this method in 
their teaching, but few days would pass before they 
would long for the fleshpots of Egypt. All this, it will 
be observed, is not an argument against individual teach. 
ing, bat against poor teachers. Possibly, the introdac- 
tion occasionally of radical innovations would serve a 
valuable purpose, if they did nothing more than to cause 
some teachers to realize that they had mistaken their 
vocation. 

In order that the best results be secured from the use 
of the individual plan, it is necessary that the recitation 
period be lengthened to a full hour, or even more. The 
recitation period is devoted to both recitation and study. 
While the teacher is occupied with one, all the others in 
the room are engaged upon their special lessons. No one 
is compelled to be idle while the teacher is occupied with 
another, hence there is no lost time. By the class 
method, as every teacher knows, the recitation period ir, 
substantially, so much lost time toa majority of the mem- 
bers of the class. In one sense, the individual plan is 
the adoption of the laboratory method as now used in the 
study of the sciences to the study of the languages, 
mathematics, ete. It is claimed that it is as much an im- 


provement in the prosecution of these studies as the 
laboratory method in science is over the book plan. In 
both cares the pupil works under the direction of the 
teacher —an important consideration. There is thus se- 
cured systematic effort, while desultory study, the bane of 
too many would-be students, is prevented. It gives good 
intellectual fibre, and develops self-confidence and x</f- 
reliance, and thus the pupil acqaires a real study habit. 
This leads to independent thought, without which al] 
school work is valueless. 

When a man wishes to gain physical strength, he puts 
himself in training, not te be able to perform certain ex. 
ercises, but to gain power. The school should be the 
gymnasium where the student’s one particular aim is, not 
to make a recitation, but to secure mental growth, mental 
vigor, mental power. All this is best gained when the 
entire effort of the pupil is concentrated upon the mastery 
of a subject by and for himself, and is related to the 
teacher, not as a member of the class, but as an indi- 
vidual. 


A VENIAL SIN. 
{An editorial in the Boston Journal.] 


The fact that certain police officers of this city blunder 
occasionally in spelling has provoked laughter, and yet it 
is not too much to say that the speller is born, not made. 
Why this alleged disgrace in not following the dictionary, 
and, by the way, which dictionary ? Why are some hon- 
est, intelligent, and otherwise reasonable people annoyed 
sorely when they omit a necessary vowel or add a super- 
flaous consonant ? A merchant in this town once wrote a 
long letter of indignant protest to a man with whom he 
was at variance. The reply was as follows: ‘“ Dear Sir: 
Your favor of the 12th is at hand. I observe that you 
spell which with a t. Yours truly.” And this immate 
rial taunt, the bravado of evasion, silenced the complainer. 
But the shame was false. 

Spelling is in a large measure a thing of fashion. For 
years men and women have got along comfortably under 
the impression that the ruler of all the Russias was the 
ezar. But today jadicial opinion favors tear. Corea is 
more foreign to us, all on account of a K. Thousands 
have been delighted with the tales told by Scheherazade, 
and to them Shahrazad is an unknown woman. They 
are familiar with the grand vizier, but who, pray, is the 
“wazir of the right”? The English do not recognize 
‘honor’ without au. To some a traveler limps if he is 
not equipped with two lls. C is turned by insane Hellen- 
ists into K. Others love to prune, chop, and hack ver- 
bal twigs. And some still dream of a phonetic revolution. 

From the beginning there have been learned or im- 
aginative writers and men of mighty deeds who sinned 
as gravely as did these officers above mentioned. It may 
be said that in the last century there was no uniformity in 
spelling, and that it is no wonder that such men as Wasb- 
ington followed the whim of the moment. But a contem- 
porary of Washington was Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, 
the man who hewed out and defined orthographical 
paths; and what did Dr. Johnson do? In his celebrated 
letter to Chesterfield concerning this very dictionary, he 
spelt “ address’ twice with one d. Here are examples 
of spelling found in his correspondence: “ Persuit,” “I 
cannot butt,” “imbacillity,” *‘to retain council,” “ har- 
rassed.” Would anyone contend seriously that Johnson 
knew no better? And yet how does one account for such 
errors, except by assuming that Johnson, like many others, 
was not a natural speller. 

Innumerable are the jests and sneers about such weak- 
ness. Bishop Parker, when overheard by Landor, said 
to Marvel: “The Roundheads can’t spell, and the Royal. 
ists won't.” According to DeQaincey, the spelling which 
prevailed among the royal family of France at the time 
of the revolution was “ teriffic.” ‘‘ Base is the man that 
spells,’ said the French of that century. It would have 
been vulgar to spell decently; and it was not illiterate to 
spell abominably ; for literary men spelled not at all 
better ; they also spelled by proxy, and by grace of com- 
rositors.”” 

But might not an offender say: “I wish to express 
myself in my own way; I wish individuality in spelling 
as in handwriting; thus, for instance, to me, at least, 
‘maurther’ is a more fitting, more dreadfal term for # 
bloody deed than is your prim, mealy-mouthed ‘mar- 
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der.’” Without pressing this point, let us ponder the Corea, and China the telegraph. The king himself sig- 
words of Richard Grant White, who was fastidious in nifies his will by beacon lights upon the summits of the 
speech, in essay, and deportment : “I have not the high- mountains. The signal is given upon Mount Nanzam, 
est respect for spelling: I don’t take it to heart. - - which rises in the centre of Seoul; thence, from peak to 
A lack of strict conformity to the received orthography peak of the principal mountains, the signal is passed along 
of the time is not a matter of such grave importance that to the most remote provinces. 
an occasional lapse from it should fill any one with Of course, 80 imperial a ruler maintains a standing 
shame, or be made the occasion of ridicule. + + + army, which appears on grand occasions when the em- 
Some persons never learn to spell with unerring correct- peror leaves the palace. The name “ imperial troops ” is, 
ness, and these are far from being the dullest or the least however, almost a travesty for the ill-armed, ill-disciplined, 
instructed of mankind.” And it may here be remarked untrained array that lines up along the road to the pal- 
that a girl who in the excitement of expression of affec- ace. No two soldiers have guns of the same description 
tion does not distinguish readily “to” from “too” is or manufacture, and the uniforms are equally incon- 
pardoned instantly, bat who ever forgives the male victor gruous. 
at a spelling match?” Coreans are a superstitious people, quite as naturally as 
they are lazy, and as a result of the same causes. They 
are still children of nature, and the sacred trees upon the 
COREA. mountains flutter with rags, remnants of the devotion of 
— the faithful. Great respect is paid to the head by these 
BY EDITH GILES. simple people. The official displays his insignia as orna- 


ments dangling behind his ears from the head-band 
The keystone to Oriental dominion, the little peninsula (which is wora by all); the benedict distinguishes him- 


: self from the bachelor by his carefully arranged top-knot, 
it be te weer. and mine host considers himself insulted if the hat is re- 

rn Rasia, progressive Jap we and introgressive The Corean clothes himself in a coat of many colors, 
China, — the little monarchy has lain dormant for cen- . 4 presents thereby a most fantastic appearance, save 


For this i ‘ ible: for C , on occasions of national mourning, when the entire male 
or this its government is responsible ; for Corea is not population appear in garments of white. 


lacking in internal resources. Its mountains are be- : 
he h f the peopl Il, one-storied struc- 
lieved to contain mineral wealth, its surface and climate a eee ne 


are adapted to grazing, and its protected harbors are the 
envy of Russia, whe is jealously eager to control through —s / for 4 
them her Siberian commerce. C we 
Corea, but for many years this possession has been little 
more than nominal. When it has served her purpose to 
do so, China has asserted her right, and hitherto her aS o- : 
claims have been unchallenged from without, and disre- | ~, \s 
The walls of the little towns enclose an absolute mon- 
archy, and the king assumes a power, if not a majesty, to 
which England’s “divine right” never aspired. The 3s 
king’s palace is in Seoul, about twenty-five miles inland. aye 
Seoul nestles in a small valley, completely surrounded by 
hills. Over the hills winds the wall of the town, “making | 
assurance doubly sure,” for the protection of his august = a: © oe ee 


“Ag 


majesty. The gates of the city, as of all cities in Corea, : 
are opened at sunrise, and after the setting of the san no tgreg raised a few feet above the ground. Beneath the 
entrance is vouchsafed for love or money to the belated single floor, which is of stone covered with oiled paper, a 
traveler. Seoul is dignified above other cities in Corea fire is kept burning night and day. This is necessitated 
by a broad main street. The streets of cities in Corea, by the climate, which is colder than that of Canada. 
in general, are characteristically narrow, and so for the The people accustom themselves to extreme heat by 
greater portion of the year is the main street of Seoul, sleeping upon the floor when the temperature would reg- 
being separated into a tripartite division by rows of small jgter more than is generally comfortable. 
thatched houses. On occasions, however, when his im- The question now at issue is whether China shall main- 
perial majesty will go forth, perchance to pay his devo- tain an indisputable suzerainty over this small kingdom, or 
tions at the tombs of his ancestors, perchance to enter whether the kingdom shall be recognized as independent, 
into negotiations with a Chinese embassy, without the with Japan as patron and protector. The strategic ad- 
walls of the city, these houses are accommodatingly pulled yantage of the location of Corea is obvious. Russia’s 
down. encroachments must necessarily be made by land ; conse- 
The lack of industry which characterizes the people quently an alliance with Japan would render the coast of 
arises from no lack of intelligence. On the contrary, the the Yellow sea practically impregnable. This, and the 
people are quick tv learn, and are keenly appreciative of possibilities of development which the country affords, 
existing circumstances. Centuries of oppression have both of its people and its natural resources, rank the «war 
bred them to a stolid indifference, or, more truly, hope- gmong the epoch-making events of current history. 
lessness. Says Mr. A. H. Savage-Landor, in the Yort- 


nightly Review : — 
‘The Corean people have no arts, no industries. It is really TIMELY TOPICS. 
painful, when you first land in Corea, to notice the sad expression oma 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, A. M. 


on everybody’s face; all (are) anxious for generations that a re- 
form might take place in the mode of government, yet all for cen- 
turies too lazy to attempt to better their position.’’ 

It is not surprising that such is their condition, consid- 
ering the extortion which is practised, the crown sanc- 
tioning and setting the example, which is followed ob- 2e | 
sequiously from the greatest to the least of the magis- tions fixed by our compulsory education laws, this is not 
trates, in whomsoever is vested a modicum of power necessarily the fault of the schooling. The fact is that 
Grazing is permitted solely on the king’s behalf, and that the boy who is promoted : provisionally,” and who knows 
for the provision of sacrificial offering. There is no com- that his teachers are chiefly anxious to graduate him 
merce of importance. Through the influence of Japan, from their Fooms 83 s00n as possible, is already receiving 
some ports have been opened, and German and Japanese his first lessons in Practical politics He is coming to 
merchantmen, principally, carry on some traffic on the understand the motives which move people, and to look 
coast. Paper manufacturing is the only industry, but in through the ostensible causes to the efficient motive 
this Corea excels. Japan controls the mail system of forces. Small wonder that he early learns to take more 


Even if it is trae that the majority of the graduates of 
the public schools know less of political methods than the 
boys who play truant half the time and leave school alto- 
gether as soon as they look old enough to pass the limita- 


interest in the selection than in the election of political 
officiale, 

I would not for a moment suggest that the motives 
which actuate the teacher who devises ways and means 
of getting rid of the troublesome boys and those stupid 
in book learning are wrong, or that they are not justifi- 
able. Such motives have kept the world going, more or 
less, for some centaries now, and it is not for us to try 
to reform creation. 

The present month, therefore, is the very best time in 
which to instruct our pupils in how our government is 
carried on. Incidentally, in connection with the Novem- 
ber election, they will learn how the ballots are cast and 
counted, and how the man who receives the majority is 
declared elected, and what becomes of him then. But if 
they are to be anything more than fair-weather citizens, 
who become powerfully exercised over the tariff views 
of the opposition candidate for county treasurer or state 
legislator, and if they are to carry their interest in poli- 
ties beyond the columns of their partisan sheet; if, in 
short, the citizens whom we are making are going to be 
intelligently interested in watching and in participating 
in the selection of the men who are to run the machinery 
of government, they must be taught how nominations are 

made, and what the significance of a party nomination is. 

The last month has been an excellent one in which to 
study the machinery of political selection. In Kentucky 
Mr. Breckinridge conducted his campaign of vindication, 
one of the most remarkable in our political history, and 
the point of his campaign was that, while a majority of 
the people of his district were without question opposed 
to his re-election, yet his control of the party machinery 
gave him a chance of securing a majority for renomina- 
tion, and if renominated by his party, the members of 
the party were bound to vote for his election. The 
A. P. A. in Massachusetts has illustrated the ease with 
which caucuses can be controlled and candidates defeated 
or elected, without arousing a suspicion among the major- 
ity of the voters. If there was anywhere the slightest 
irregularity or underhand work, it has not appeared. 
Where it was impossible to control the regular party or- 
ganization, lists of candidates were prepared and pre- 


* sented, when the time came, and these were usually 


successful, because the caucuses were unusually full, 
composed of men who were having in very many cases 
their first-taste of primary power. All that was needed 
was organization, and the attendance of those who were 
not counted upon by the party managers, because they 
were those who were not in the habit of attending cau- 
cuses. Whatever may be the momentary result, if the 
movement results in the attendance at the primaries of 
more of the men who have a perfect right to participate 


in what is done there, a great gain has been made. All 
this has nothing to do with the objects or the plans of 
the organization, for with these latter the schools have 
nothing to do. 

New York, Tammany, the police, and the state ma- 
chines have been furnishing material for the students of 
government, of morals, and of well-nigh everything else; 
and this has been most valuable, because the leaders have 
had to deal with a very powerful and very evident popu- 
lar spirit of independent action, which could only be con- 
trolled by the gentlest and most agreeable measures. 
But to mention only the Democratic nomination for gov- 
ernor. A month ago it was said that Senator Hill was 
laying his plans for a great popular demand which should 
burst forth spontaneously at the last moment and force 
him to become a candidate. As things turned out, this 
explanation seems most plausible, except that in some of 
the most significant details —little things which the 
ablest political manager in the country could have pro- 
vided for —things do not seem to have gone as they 
should have done. We shall probably never know just 
how Mr. Hill came to be nominated at Saratoga — and 
the impossibility of knowing is one of the most impor- 
tant lessons which amateur readers of the newspapers 
should learn. ‘There are probabilities; there is even a 
science of the doctrine of probabilities; but all that we 
are concerned with is the finding out of what few things 
are actually settled as facts, and the suggestion of the 
different ways in which these facts may have come about, 
and the various ways in which they may be accounted 
for. If Mr. Hill was nominated against his will, serving 
as a faithfal member of his party who has never shirked 
a duty, certain lessons may be drawn from this. If he 
adroitly and successfully manipulated the convention 
which nominated him, there are other lessons in political 
management, and in the method by which the popular 
will is expressed, which have nothing to do with the 
party platforms or records, or the public and private 
morality of the men involved. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Principat E. M. Cox, Santa Rosa, Cal., says: “ His- 
tory is a story of the acts, thoughts, and aspirations of 
mankind. 


Tr is an open question to what extent the schvols should 
aim to make mathematicians, to develop the mathematical 
mind; bat if it is to do this at all, it must cultivate 
quickness in mental operations. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 

Are the character and career of Cicero deserving of 
more admiration than censure ? 

Was Frederick the Great a greater man and sovereign 
than Peter the Great? 

Was Bismarck a greater statesman than Gladstone? 

As discoverer and as man, was Columbus greater than 
Livingstone ? 

Has arctic exploration been justified in its results ? 

Is the telegraph more usefal than the telephone ? 

AUTUMN LEAVES, 
BY ELLA M. POWERS, MILFORD, N. H. 


We lose much in the month of October if we fail to 
connect our lives with the October woods. Every boy 
and girl will enthuse about the out-door life in autumn if 
once guided in the right direction. These are the days 
to learn Longfellow’s “Autumn,” Bryant’s “To a 
Fringed Gentian,” Whittier’s ‘“ Autumn Thoughts ” and 
‘The Huskers,” besides many other timely poems. 

Miss Allston asked her pupils to bring different kinds 
of leaves, promising a lesson upon “ Autumn Leaves,” 
and the following day the children came with hands fall 
of leaves. 

{ Miss Allston had placed upon the board a few short, 
ut appropriate, selections, as :— 
‘*'Thy praises, Autumn, will we cing! 
Thou, ruddy as thy ruby wine,— 
Compared with thee, how pale is spring. 
Thy coloring, how richly fine!” 
‘*?Tis hopeless with us to vie 


In painting Autumn’s leaflets, 
Or the blue of October’s sky.’’ 

‘* Under the orchard trees we stand, 
Scented no longer with apple bloom, 
Bat full of a rich perfume 
Of ripening fruits.’’ 


Upon the board she had written this analysis :— 


To hold leaf on stem. 


ofa { Skin—thin, to protect leaf. 
Leaf. Blade { Skeleton—to support leaf; midrib veins. 


Petiole 


Palp—soft part between veins. 


As the children were ready to recite, Miss Allston 
glanced at the sprays of red, yellow, and russet leaves, 
and said: ‘“‘ Who can tell me why the leaves change color 
in the fall?” The children unanimously decided that all 
this crimson and golden glory was due to the frost, and 
when Miss Allston told them it would require a long time 
to answer that question, they seemed surprised. 

“T€ it is wholly due to the frost,” said Miss Allston, 
‘“‘ why do we often see just one bright branch on a tree, 
and all the rest green?” Nobody seemed to know. 
Then she told them that in the autumn the sap ceases to 
flow, and the leaves turn from the action of the air, just 
as silver tarnishes when left uncovered. 

“* What are the colors of the autumn leaves? ” 
yellow, and browns,” was answered 

“Why these colors?” Nobody knew, so she told 
them that the green matter in the tissues of the leaves was 
made up of three colors, red, blue, and yellow. “ Daring 
the early part of the year the blue and yellow is more 
abundant,” said Miss Allston; and stepping to the board, 
with a blue and a yellow crayon she made a blue mark, 
then a yellow mark over it, and rubbing it in well, said : 
** What color is this? ” hes 


Red, 


“ Green ! 
“Now, let us suppose the blue matter dries up faster, 
what two colors are left?” ‘The red and yellow.” 
“What new color will red and yellow make?” 
“*Searlet!” ‘ Orange!” came the answers. 
“Another year it may not disappear so quickly, and 
our foliage is not so bright in color. Often we have the 
rasset shades, resulting from the combination of green 


and orange. The varying conditions of climate, soil, and 
exposure cause a difference in the color. A dry, cold 
climate produces more brilliant leaves than a damp, warm 
climate. Where would you find the brighter foliage, in 
England or in America?” asked Miss Allston. “In 
America,” was answéred. 

“What trees have the brightest colors?” ‘“ Maples 
and oaks,” said Fred. 

“« What shrubs and tines have very bright leaves now ?” 
was asked. The answers were: “Sumac.” ‘“ Wood- 
bine.” “ Dogwood.” 

‘What leaves are yellow?’ continued Miss Allston. 
“Why are they yellow?” ‘ Because the red and blue 
matter of the tissues does not dry up as quickly as the 
yellow,” said Florence. 

“ What other trees are yellow?” “The birch and the 
beech,” replied Tom. 

“Can you think of anything that turns white?” 
“Ferns,” replied Ethel. 

“What is the color of the late strawberry and rasp- 
berry leaves?” “A dark red,” “ Sometimes bright 
red,” wete the varying answers, Miss Allston said : 
‘One of these days we will all walk to the woods; and 
see for ourselves.” 

“ What trees are still green?” Miss All-ton led them 
to think of the adaptation of the evergreen trees to win- 
ter. The green color amid the white surroundings, the 
narrow leaves in bunches. ‘“ Of what use are these 
trees?” she asked. 

Upon the board was drawn a maple leaf; also an elm 
tree leaf. These leaves were examined by the pupils, 
and Miss Allston distributed a leaf of each to the pupils. 

“How does the petiole clasp the stem in each?” 
‘* Compare their shape.” ‘ Note the number of principal 
veins in each ?” 

Then Miss Allston gave to each a horse chestnut leaf 
and a beech leaf. 

** Does the shape of the leaf depend upon the veining?” 
she asked. All decided in the affirmative. 

The difference in apex and margin was noted. The 
bases of the leaves were discussed, and then the twigs 
were noticed in regard to the arrangement of the leaves. 

“Now,” said Miss Allston, picking up a maple and 
an elm twig, “ are the leaves arranged the same in each ?” 
“No; one is alternate, and the other is opposite.” 


Leaves were then distributed to the children. Each 


pupil was given two leaves. An elm leaf and an oak leaf - 


were given to Alice, while Mary had a beech leaf and a 
chestnut leaf. Miss Allston wrote upon the board :— 


{ size, veins, 
Write a | shape, color, 
comparison { outlines, apex, 
in | edge, arrangement, 
| base, 


Besides writing out a comparison, each pupil was to 
make a drawing of the two leaves he had. 

Colored papers were then given to the pupils, who cut 
out leaves from them, This answered for busy work, 
and was also used in the lessons on number work. 

The lesson was closed by Susan Coolidge’s conversa- 
tion between the great tree and the little leaves. 

There are many beautiful legends referring to the foli- 
age of the dying year. The Housatonic Indians believed 
that the stars in the “ Dipper ” were men hunting. They 
began the chase early in the spring, and it lasted all sum- 
mer. In the autumn they succeeded in wounding the 
« Great Bear,” and his blood dripping upon the leaves 
caused them to become a deep crimson. 

Our custom of using evergreens at Christmas came 
from the Druids, who believed that in taking the mistle- 
toe and holly into their houses they were introducing the 
good spirits, who would bring them good luck. 

Miss Allston suggested that the children have an 
“antumn sketch book.” These little books can be made 
of common manila paper, 9x12; fold the sheets in the 
middle and stitch the edges. Let the pupils make draw- 
ings of nuts, berries, late flowers, leaves, and even vege- 
tables. These books must be examined often. Also let 
the children prepare an “ autumn scrap book.” Sach a 
book will contain pictures of autumn work,—harvesters, 
gleaners,—also colored pictures of leaves, vegetables, and 
many beaatiful advertising cards may be contributed, and 
much taste be developed in arranging and classifying. 

The perfect leaves that were brought to Miss Allston, 
this particular day were carefully pressed and arranged, 


then mounted upon pasteboard or brown paper. These 
proved to be usefal charts for illustrations and drawing 
lessons through the term. All this led to closer observa. 
tion and a deeper love of Nature. 


METHODS IN INTEREST. 
BY W. ELLIS WISE, WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Variety is the spice of life. It is interesting fot thic 
teachet to know many ways of teaching a subject. This 
is specially true of interest; it is not advisable, however, 
to teach more than two methods, one of whieh should hc 
the bankers’ method. 

First, ok Banxer’s, Metnop. For 6%, multiply 
the principal by one-sixth the number of days, and point 
off three places. This is based upon the fact that the 
interest for 60 days is .01 of the principal, and 6 days 
(x'5 of 60) is ;), of .01, or .001. Hence, every 6 days 
equals 1 mill for each dollar, or as many mills as there 
are times 6 days. 

First etample. — How much will » bank loan on a hote for $50) 
for 3 months at 6% ? 

Solutioh. — Three months = } of 365 deys, or 92 days. (The 
bank knows no fractions of a day, and always counts an extra day 
for the fraction.) 

Add 3 days of grace = 95 days. 

} of 95 days = 16 days. (The bank takes advantage of the 


fraction, a3 above.) 
16 
$8.000 (pointing off 3 places ) 

$500 less $8 = $492, which the bank would loan. 

[Note that the bank either counts the exact number of 
days, or takes the fractional part of 365 days, rather than 
360. ] 

Seconp Metaop.— Worked from interest for 1 year 
at the given rate. 

Second example. — Find the interest of $375.15 for 4 years at 


5%. 
Solution, — $375.15, Principal. 
05, Rate. 
anaes Interest for 1 yr. 
$75.0300, Interest for 4 yrs. 
Third example. — Find the interest of $453.20 for 2 yrs. 8 mos. 
at 5% 
Solution. — $453.20 
05 
$22 -“™ Interest for 1 yr. 
$45.3200, Interest for 2 yrs. 
4 of the int. for 1 yr. = 11.3300, Interest for 6 mos. 
4“ “6mos.= 3.7756, Interest for 2 mos. 
$60.4266, Interest for 2 yra. 8 mos. 


Meruop. — Interest first on one dollar for 
given time, then on the principal. 
Fourth example. — Find the interest of $300 for 2 yrs. 7 mos. 


24 dys. at 6%. 
Solution.— $.12 = interest of $1 for 2 yrs. 
035 =: se 


666 


j ‘7 mos. 
= 24 dye. 


$.159 = interest of $1 for 2 yrs. 7 mos. 24 dys. 

The interest of $300 = $.159 300, or $47.700. 

Fourta Meruop.—Interest first at 6% in days, on the 
basis of 1% for 60 dys. and .001 of principal for € dys., 
finding time in days. 

Fifth example. — Find the interest of $108.12 from March 15 to 
June 10 at 6% 


Solution. — There remains in March 16 dys. 
April 30 
May 31 
To June lf) 
Time, 87 dys. 
1% of principal = $1.0812, int. for 60 dys. 


of int. for 60 dys. = .3604, “ 
6 “ 20 “ = .0364, 2 


$1.5681, int. for 87 dys. 


Firra Meraop. — Find interest for 1 month (one- 
twelfth of year) at given rate, and multiply by number of 
months. 

Sixth example. — Find the interest of $290.75 for 2 yrs. 3 mos. 
21 dys. at 7%. , 

Bolution, — $290.75 

___ 
12)820 3525, imt. for 1 yr. 
$1. 6900, 1 mo. 
(2 yra. 3 mos. 21 dys. = 27.7 mos. ) 27.7 
 $46.9792, int. for 2y. 3m. 214. 


Meruop. — By analysis and gancellation. 
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Seventh example. — Find the interest of $500 for 2 yrs. 6 moe, 
at 44% 


Operation.— 3 3 25 
4} 80 500 g 39 BOB 225 
100 12 1 290 =—_«2 1 4 

29 4 


Seventa Metuop. — By finding time required for 
$1.00 to gain 1% at the required rate (360 days to the 
year). 


Eighth example — Find the interest of $793.64 for 5 yrs. 6 mce. 


9 dys. at 4%. 
Solution.— Since $1 in 1 yr. gains 4 ots, to gain 1 ct., it will take 
+ of 360 dys. + X 260 = 90. 
5 yrs. 6 mos. 9 dys = 1,989 dys. principal, 
1,800 dys. int.= $158.728 
189 
180 dys. int. 15 8728 
9 dys. int. = - 79364 


$175 30444 int. 5y.6m. 9d. 

[On account of the business year having 260 days, while the com- 

mon year has days. accurate interest is found by diminishing 
the simple interest by or of itself. ] 


Eighth Method.— The writer believes that this is the 
most available for school use and for business life, both 
because of the simplicity and the unique method of writ- 
ing ] 

Interest equals the principal multiplied by the time in 
monthr, multiplied by the number of months and divided 
by the number of months in a year. Cancel when possi- 
ble. The division is written at the right, as in ordinary 
division. 

Ninth example. — Find the interest of $700 for 1 yr. 9 mos. 12 
dys. at 6%. 

Operation. — 


$74.900, int. for 1 yr. 9 mos. 12 dys. 
[When exact interest is desired, substitute “ days ” for 
“months ”’ in each case, above. | 


Tenth example. — Find the accurate interest of $350 for 73 days 


* at 34%. 
Operation.— 73 | 350 
| 
933 — 


$2.450, accurate int. for 73 dys. at 34%. 


Teachers unfamiliar with this method should not judge 
it without a fair trial. The unusual but very simple 
method of writing is an attraction to children as soon as 
they appreciate, which they do more readily than teachers 
who have long been accustomed to other methods. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
GOVERNMENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 
BY E W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


title, 
salary, 
age, 
qualifications, ality, 
sign bills, 
duties, {oe special session, 
President, { term, 


people choose electors in November, 
electors vote in December, 
inauguration in March, 
name the presidents, 
anecdotes and facts, 
| present incumbent, 
qualifications, 
president of senate, 
Vice- salary, 
President, { acting president, 
president (when 
name two or three famous vice- 
name of present one. [ presidente, 
rg members, 
chosen by president, 
salary, 
duties, 


Executive Department: 


state, 

treasury, 

war, 

navy, 

interior, 
agricultare, 
post-oftice, 

| attorney-general, 


departments, 4 


bureaus, 
famous cabinet cflicers, 
name the secretaries. 


number (88), 

two from each state, 
qualifications. 

term (6 years), 

elected by legislature, 
salary ($5,000), 

Senate, { name those from your state, 


Clay, 
name some famous } Webster, 
senators, Calhoun, 
Wilson, 


duties and powers, 
organization. 

356, 

number depends on population, 
number from your state, 

one to about 172,000, 

chosen by the people, 

term (two years), 

House, < salary (5,000), 

speaker chosen from among thew, 
name of present one, 

powers, 

quorum, 

qualifications, 

| how organized. 


where held, 

highest court, 

no appeal, 

chief-justice (administers oath to 
name (Faller), [ president), 
salary ($10,500), 

term (life), 

associate judges, 

number (8), 

salary ($10,000), 

famous decisions { Dred Scott, 
kind of cases, 

jadges appointed by president, 


| noted judges 


Taney. 
{ where held, 
Circuit © jadges of, 


Legislative Department : 


Supreme 


Court, 


Judiciary Department: 


Courts, } location, 
cases. 


{ capital, 

situation, 

description and history, 

New York, 
Philadelphia, 


other capitals, 


public buildings, 

advisability of moving capital. 

meaning, 

how often held, 

named in order, 

Congress, { present one (52d), 

discuss national issues, 
parliament, 
reichstag. 


Topics for Conversation: 


in other Jands, 


The manner of electing a president is complex. It is 
said the people vote for him in November, but this 
is not exactly true. Electors are directly voted for in: 
stead, whose duties are to vote for presidential candidates 
in the following month. Although the newspapers pub- 
lish the result promptly, no official announcement is made 
antil it comes through the action of the electoral college. 
States usually throw their electoral votes solidly for one 
candidate. The vote of the people may be heavily in 
favor of the defeated candidate, but the electors repre- 
senting states do not regard the people's choice. If a tie 
result, the House takes the election into its own hands. 
John Quincey Adams was the only president thus elected. 
A bitter contest arose in 1876, before Hayes was declared 
the president-elect. Bribery of one of the electors was 
charged and denied. 

Since that time there has been no serious trouble. 
This method may yet be changed to the way the states 
elect their governors, either by the mejority or plurality 
rule. In a thoroughly democratic country the voice of 
the people should be heard. 

Succession Bill.—It is interesting to know that up to 
within a few years there was no provision made for filling 
the president’s chair, in case of his own and that of the 
vice president’s death. By the “Presidential Succes- 
sion Law,” it is now so adjusted that the members of his 
cabinet shall succeed to that high position in the order of im- 
portance, secretary of state, treasury, etc. The measure 
has its importance, as the country would suffer great 
embarrassment in being without a president even for a 
limited time. 

Powers.—The president of our country has not so much 
power as have the monarchs of the old world. His is 
limited, while theirs is more or less arbitrary. He cannot 


declare war, as Alexander of Russia can, but in case of 
war he is commander-in chief of all our armies. He can- 
not suppress free speech nor seize newspapers that criti- 
cise his administration, as William of Germany may do. 
He does not receive an exorbitant salary, as Victoria of 
England by right claims. He is the agent of a great 
people, working for their welfare. The abject Turk is 
the property of his lordly despot, whose voice from the 
throne makes all things his. The American raises his 
head, proud of his citizenship; the serf and the peasant 
of monarchy know naught of manhood—enforced hu- 
mility has destroyed it. 

Our president recommends and advises measures af- 
fecting the good of the country, and, as exigencies de- 


mand, can call special sessiors of congress. Though this 
has rarely been done, an example of it was seen this year, 
when it assembled to settle an important financial question. 

Laws —All laws are made by congress, which consists 
of two branches, one of which represents directly the 
whole people of the country. Measures must pass through 
both, and receive the president's sanction before they be- 
come operative. If a bill seems especially wise, and the 
president, for personal reasons, should veto it, a two- 
thirds vote of congress makes it valid, notwithstanding 
his opposition. 
| selectmen in town, 
| President, ma, or in city, 

governor in state. 
( people in town, 
| Congress, ~ aldermen and council in city, 

( legislature in state. 


Comparis 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ** {breads and Thrums,”’ and 
addressed to ** Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second street, Sharon, Pa. 


394. CHARADE. 
My /irst helps to start my second, 
Which is finished by other art. 
Reversed, and my /irst is reckoned 
Of a scale the primal part. 


In catnip my /ast is started : 
My whole is an instrument old, 
Which, in days long since departed, 
Was counted “as good as gold.”’ 
NILLOR. 


395. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 43 letters. 
My 20, 40, 9, 29, 30 is unpleasant. 
My 16, 5, 21, 18, 36, 11, 37 is used in sewing. 
My 7, 3, 32, 1 is a b'essing to any one. 
My 8, 28, 43, 20, 14, 24, 39 is to insinuate. 
My 25, 4, 23, 27, 22 is to entwine. 
My 42, 6, 26, 38, 31 is used in hanging. 
My 10, 15, 2, 18, 33, 19 is a foreign tree. 
My 17, 12, 34, 35, 37, 40 is to detain. 
My 14, 17 is an exclamation. 
My whole was written by Longfellow. 


396. PHONIC ENIGMA. 
Backward, forward, I’m the same, 
F. ve letters name mine all; 
To find my meaning, thie I claim, 
Do whai I say withal. 
Mv first two a prefix, it mesns — bat, oh no, 
Your pleseure never epoil so. 

The sound of my first three — but not as I spell — 
Name something that's built of a minute seasbell. 
With my last three — by sound — pray not as I’m writ, 

Dame Nature to dress many of her children saw fit. 
My last two, now don’t think me chronic, 
Bat again the spelling ia phonic ; 
These, two. I may say, if you'd go astray, 
And pluck at the wrong verbal twig, 
Fit word to your way, but enough, I essay. 
Now reach for the right phonic sprig. 
A. C. Moose, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ANSWERS FOR JULY 5. 


386. If to my rhyme yon carefully take heed, 

You'll fiod at once a post, T. B. Read. 

Ard if yoa follow up this lucky /ead. 
You soon will find a novelist, C. Reade. 

A third will prove to be, as ’tis agreed, 
A royal captive’s keeper, Captain Rede. 

A fourth, whose Rales’’ promote un wonted speed, 
You well may c*ll a statesman, T. B. Reed. 

And laet, a fifth, Republican ia creed, 
A journaliet quite noted, W. Reid. 

Twelve words will fill the gaps — no more you'll need. 
Bat spell no two alike, if you'd succeed. 


387. Nectar. 
388. Fight, bewilder, bountifal, gush, punderous, yam-yum, too: 
‘Tf you would lift me up, you must be on higher ground.” 


289. SUN G 
GUNS 


A newers have been received from Aliton H. Sherman. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 11, 1894. 


CorPORAL punishment vanished more last year than 
in any other three years, and there was less said against 
it. There will be almost no punishment in most of the 
city schools the coming year. The less said about it, the 
less there will be of it. There is a time to agitate and a 
time to stop agitation. 

Tue pressure of advertising matter forced out of the 
JOURNAL for two weeks the coupons of the Potter-Brad- 
ley Atlas. This fact has disturbed so many of our read- 
ers that we shall endeavor never again to allow such 
omission, but if it does occur, our readers needj have no 
anxiety that they will not receive the entire set of coupons. 


Tr has been a practice in some sections of New York 
state to have the schools taught on Saturdays, thereby 
making an extra week out of every five Sundays. In 
this way they have made twenty-seven weeks cover the 
law, which required thirty-two weeks of five days each 
This will be so no more ; the law now requires 160 days 
of school. 


Tae Oakland, California, high school is to try the plan 
of individualizing the work as far as possible. In mathe 
matics and the sciences the experiment will be tried in 
all its details. In the languages the class method will be 
retained until the students are prepared to do intelligent 
work by themselves, when they will be assisted and in- 
spired individually. 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago there were twenty-three mem- 
bers of the Harvard College faculty, all but one of whom 
— Professor Sophocles — had graduated from Harvard. 
There are now eighty-seven members of the faculty, 
twenty-eight of whom never took a degree from Harvard, 
and nine others were not graduates, but took other de- 
grees. The institution has broadened as much as it has 
increased in numbers in a quarter of a century. 


An attempt is being made in England to induce all 
self-respecting newspapers “to cease to demoralize the 


people by reporting sensational cases of immorality or 
bratality, and in other ways appealing to the sensual 
nature of man.” One hundred members of the house of 
commons have signed a petition praying the newspapers 
to conform to this new sentiment. How would it do for 
our congressmen to sign such an appeal to the American 
newspapers ? 


Boston has an “ educational display ” of an interest- 
ing character in the World’s Food Fair exhibit at Me- 
chanies’ building. It is in many ways enjoyable, but 
it is thoroughly profitable to teachers and pupils. It is 
an exhibit of food products, but especially of food processes. 
It is not confined to foods, but is really a household ex- 
hibit. There are lectures by the leading experts on cook- 
ing, sanitation, ete. There is no occasion to spend a cent 
within the large halls, but one can eat of a hundred 
things —the latest and best—and drink of thirty 
without charge. 


One of the advantages of the distriet supervisory sys- 
tem in Massachusetts is the fact that special school 
printed matter is provided for all the towns and the ex- 
pense divided between them, which means practically 
that each town gets all of this for about one-third what it 
would otherwise cost. Asa matter of fact, few of them 
would ever have any of this except in this way. The 
best results we have yet seen of the advantages of such 
combination used in this way is in the township of Wren- 
tham and Norton, where Superintendent B. J. Tice gives 
them as good service as can be found in any ordinary city. 


NOTES ON SWEDISH SCHOOLS. 


Sweden educates the child for the state. 

The state pays nearly al] the educational bills. Only 
the lower grades are supported in part by local funde. 

The government has the supervision of all grades. 

In the lower schools no tuition fee is charged; in the 
higher grades a small fee is paid by each pupil. 

The lower grades are assumed to be for the poorer 
classes. There is no foreign language taught in these 
grades. 


The teachers are largely women. 


Teachers are rarely university trained, but they are ; 


normal trained. 

There are no girls in the secondary schools. 

A boy must be at least nine years of age to enter a 
secondary school. 

German is taught in the secondary schools. 

At the beginning of the fourth year of the secondary 
school there is a divison, some of the boys choosing 
English, others Latin. The study of Latin languages 
must be much better than in the classical department. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


The last of the great American poets passed away Sun- 
day noon, October 7, at his Marlboro-street residence, Bos- 
ton, at the age of eighty-five. He had not been as well as 
usual for two days, but there was no cause for serious 
alarm. He had spent the summer at his Beverly Farms 
residence, and had been at home but ten days. The 
group of great American authors are now all in the land 
of the immortal. Emerson was born in 1803, Hawthorne 
in 1804, Longfellow and Whittier in 1807, Holmes in 
1809, Lowell in 1819. Hawthorne was the first to pass 
away, dying at Plymouth, N. H., in 1864; Emerson at 
Concord in 1882 ; and quite recently, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Whittier, and Holmes. Dr. Holmes was born in Cam- 
bridge, August 29, 1809, literally in the shadow of the 
college buildings. He was the third of five children, 
the son of a clergyman. The house of his birth, now 
removed, was of historic interest. It was the headquar- 
ters of the colonial officers from the battle of Lexington 
till Washington took command of the army. Here Bene. 
dict Arnold received his first commission. He was 
fitted for college at Phillips Andover Academy. He 
graduated from Harvard in 1829; studiedlaw. In 1833 
he decided to give up the practice of law and stady medi- 
cine. He spent three years in the study of medicine 
and surgery in Europe; in 1839 he became professor of 
anatomy in Dartmouth. In 1842 he removed to Boston 
and entered upon the practice of medicine; in 1847 he 
became professor of anatomy and physiology in Harvard. 


He was scholarly, being a student from childhood to th, 
last hours of his life. He was brilliant with voice and 
pen, as only one, or at most two, of that company of 
great men were. He was genial in professional, social, 
and business relations, as were all of this company, and, 
like all of his comrades, he was a true, noble, pure map, 


MR. BIRDSEY BLAKEMAN. 


In the death of Mr. Birdsey Blakeman the American 
Book Company of New York meets with a heavy loss, and 
the educational world loses one of its best known publish. 
ers. Never before has any American publishing house suf. 
fered so severely by the hand of death in the same time as 
has the American Book Company. Messrs. Blakeman, 
Bragg, Cathcart, and Donnelly were four national leaders 
in the publishing business, and they have passed away in 
quick succession. Fortunately, the house was so consti- 
tuted that it is rich in material for leadership, so that the 
business will not suffer. Mr. Blakeman first appeared 
before the educational public in 1866, with the organiza. 
tion of the firm of Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. 
Before that time he had won for himself the confidence 
of Messrs, Ivison & Phinney, who found it both politic 
and just to place his name beside theirs, admitting him to 
the firm. With the organization of this new firm came 
revolutionary business methods. The credits had, here- 
tofore, been six months by all book publishing houses, 
and they reduced it to thirty days, and all the other 
houses followed. The house at once insisted upon great 
industry in employers and employees, strict adherence to 
their one line of publication, — school books, — no specu. 
lation under any temptation, liberal advertising, well 
organized agency plans, and great agency activity. They 
have published many books, of which they never put upon 
the press less than 100,000 copies at a time. For nearly 
thirty years this house, under various names, has been the 
leading school book publishing firm in the country, and in 
it Mr. Blakeman has been a leading figure. He will be 
greatly missed by his associates, and by all of us who 
have known him personally and in business ways. 


CONCENTRATION. 


Concentration, as a pedagogical and _paideutistical 
word, has not found its way into the International, Cen- 
tury, or Standard dictionaries. The same is true of 
cobrdination and correlation. Because they are not dic- 
tionary terms, there is an element of mystery about them, 
and not a few teachers are disturbed lest there should be 
some professional cyclone brewing. 

As a matter of fact, it is all very simple. It means the 
utilizing of each subject so far as possible in every other. 
The aim is to save time and increase the efficiency. In 
reading, for illustration, we have been accustomed to have 
a regular “reading lesson” each day for the whole eight 
years of the elementary course, and it in no way helped 
any other of the day’s lessons, unless it be that the spell- 
ing was attached to it. By concentration, it is used 
every day to aid some other subject. There are natare 
readers, geographical, arithmetical, historical, ethical, and 
patriotic readers, as well as for literature. In this regard 
we have been having “ concentration ” without knowing it. 

Arithmetic is to utilize nature study for the first two 
years so that no special time will be given to the subject 
that is not utilized in learning something else of equal 
value. The arithmetical reader teaches reading as well 
as numbers Geograpby is utilized in Detroit for many 
of the examples for practice, and instead of memorizing 
the size of states and cities, the children simply use the 
figures for examples. 

How many states the size of Massachusetts could be 
made from California? from Montana? from New York’ 
from Colorado? from Texas? etc. 

What part of New York city would the population of 
Boston make? of Detroit? Minneapolis? Cleveland‘ 
Denver? ete. Examples in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, fractions, percentage, etc., are easily 
made, and they are as valuable for geography as for arith: 
metic. Spelling should be taught with every branch i0 
order to get the best variety of words for practice. 
Language is certainly to be taught with every gubject. 
Drawing is to be utilized with every subject. 
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Nature study works well with arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, geography, grammar, drawing, clay modeling, 
and writing, sewing, and cooking. 

This is concentration, codrdination, and correlation. 
This is the newest of the new, and it is not so very new, 
after all. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


[Abstract of Mr. Winship’s address bi before the teachers of Cincinnati 
September 4, 1894.] 

It is barely possible that the enthusiasm over modern 
language lessons is not wholly justified by the results. It 
is unquestionably true that the old-time drill in analysis 
and parsing was not all that the pupil needed ; it is pos- 
sible that the modern language work is not all that he 
needs. The old-time work did stimulate intense thought 
on the part of many of the pupils. In these days we do 
not find the same intensity of thinking in any modern 
language work as existed in the same grades in our 
school days. 

We can go farther and say that, with rare exceptions, 
the best thinking in language work to-day is done where 
there is something of the old-time critical analysis of 
strong and even complex sentences. Of course, the 
machinery of those days came to be burdensome. It was 
an era of mechanical routine. It is not proven by ex- 
perience, however, that we have not gone too far in 
throwing away the kernel because we found it had a husk. 

The modern spirit does no thrashing, no winnowing. 
If it finds husk about the kernel, it throws it all away. 
All that any man needs to do to justify his ruthlessness 
is to produce a bit of the husk and assert that he found 
it about the kernel. It is entirely certain that there was 
much excellent work done in the schools from 1860 to 
1885. The spirit and intensity of the teaching in read- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and even in spell- 
ing and writing, were calculated to stimulate thought, 
ennoble character, and inspire high principle. The in- 
dividual pupil was goaded by severe methods to make 
heroic efforts to “‘ keep up with the procession.” 

It was not ideal work. There will never be ideal 
work in school, in society, in business, or in charch ; but 
there was so much that was valuable in it that there was 
no justification in throwing away the kernel with the 
husk. The modern language lessons have avoided some 
of the errors of the old way, but they have developed 
chaff of their own. There is a very meaty kernel, and it 
is none the less rich because it has chaff. Many advo- 
cates of modern language lessons have failed to appre- 
ciate the real aims of language work. 

The child will use language, oral and written, fluently, 
correctly, effectively, when he is given abundant oppor- 
tunity,e when his vocabulary is intelligently and saffi- 
ciently enlarged, when he knows the standards of the 
correct use of language. One weakness of the school is 
that it does not furnish sufficient opportunity for the con- 
versational use of language, nor for the “rough and 
ready ” writing-of genuine individual thought. Much of 
the language lesson writing and talking is as far removed 
from genuine, easy, fluent, individual work as was the 
old-time essay on Perseverance ; but it is headed in the 
right direction, needing only to be used to furnish the op- 
portunity, rather than abused by making it more mechan- 
ical than the old-time parsing lesson. 

With the opportunity there needs to be furnished ever- 
varying material about which to think, speak, and write, 
and this material should come at first largely out of the 
real life of some child, and afterwards out of their ever- 
widening range of studies and reading. A page of lan- 
guage lessons, with fifty different things, about each of 
which each child is to say or write something, ofttimes 
becomes the silliest kind of nonsense. Vocabularies grow 
by hearing words used by associates in the first place, 
and from reading afterward. We usually enlarge our 
vocabulary when we have no thought of so doing. Self- 
consciousness in the use of words does not give us the 
best use of the best words. 

When using language, there should be standards. At 
first the teacher must be the standard. Her request that 
words be pronounced and enunciated in a given way 
should be all-sufficient ; then the best judgment of the 
best speakers and writers in the class, and when that judg- 
ment is not up to the teacher’s ideal, use the grammar, 


as you use the dictionary, as authority. Go to its rules, 
to the exceptions, from an early period in the school life. 
Have a good sized grammar, one that is very full and 


complete, and use it as freely as the dictionary. The 


teacher must assist in this at first by going to the author- 
ity with the pupils. With this almost hourly use of the 
grammar, it will be no bugbear when, later, they study the 
essentials, with many of which théy are already familiar. 
There was never greater need of the freest use of the text- 
book in grammar than to-day, and in proportion as pupils 
use language fluently do they need to use it correctly, 
that they may use it effectively. 


THE SALARY QUESTION. 


With a continuance of the hard times, a crusade 
against teachers’ salaries is sure to come. This will be 
of no account in many places, but in others it will mean 
a cruel blow upon an underpaid class. It is time that 
the public was educated to see the justice and wisdom of 
paying good salaries to good teachers. Teachers suffer 
humiliation and financial loss from the publicity of their 
salaries. Each year the cities and towns publish the sal- 
ary paid each teacher, and the dailies periodically give 
these figures to their readers. 

In Chicago, for instance, the press — a portion of it — 
is “ howling ” because the high school salaries amount to 
a quarter of a million dollars. That sounds large, and 
mavy an unthinking taxpayer doubtless threatens all 
kinds of vengeance upon the school board if only he could 
get at it. What are the facts? There are only three 
men in the department that get so much as $2,800 salary, 
nine others have $2,600, and eleven others have $2,000, 
and this is the sum total of the large (?) salaries. 

These are the men who are to educate the men who 
are to be the lawyers, physicians, bankers, railroad offi- 
cials, merchants, and manufacturers of the city. These 
are the men who are to educate the men who will receive 
from $5,000 to $75,000 salaries and from $10,000 to a 
quarter of a million dollars income. 

The wonder is that Chicago in her pride should be 
willing to have the training of her future leaders in the 
hands of men who will teach for $2,800. There are 
many men in that city who spend the equivalent of a high 
school principal’s salary upon their stables. There are 
men who get five times the high school principal’s salary 
for driving horses a few times a year around the race 
track. Men have had five times that salary for pitching 
base ball for five months in the year. It isn’t much of a 
lawyer that gets that sum for a single plea in court. 
These high school principals ought to be the equal in ef- 
ficiency of the expert driver and ball pitcher, if they are 
not to the lawyer, banker, merchant, railroad official, 
and manufacturer. The high schools of Chicago ought 
not to have in them men who are not worth from $5,000 
to $10,000. 

Teachers, good teachers, great teachers, will stay by 
their desks for less money than they would get elsewhere. 
The only reason that the schools get such good service so 
cheap is because teaching makes a man financially timid 
on the one hand, and becomes fascinating on the other. 
Nine-tenths of the successful teachers whom the writer 
knows personally could double their incomes with ease, 
had they the courage to make openings in other direc- 
tions. Three years agoa grammar school principal with- 
in ten miles of Boston, at the age of forty-five, resigned 
a $2,000 position for the law, for which he had trained 
himself by long study. It took great courage, and he 
had many an anxious hour after he had done it, but 
already his income is $6,000 a year. Nor is he an ex- 
ception to the rale of ability in the teaching profession. 

Would it not be a good thing for a time to publish — 
honestly —the incomes of all the lawyers, physicians, 
bankers, brokers, railroad officials, merchants, manu- 
facturers, etc.? What would be the effect? Would 
people seek the lawyer or physician of lowest income ? 
Would they seek the bank that paid the lowest salaries, 
or the railroad? No, a thousand times no. 

Teaching must receive a better financial recognition. 
There was never a more opportune time than the present 
t® insist that the best teaching shall be the best paid, and 
that great teachers are entitled to as substantial recogni- 
tion as the great men in other lines. 


THIS AND THAT. 
Build{thee more stately mansions, O mysoul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave the low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 

— OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

Max O’Rell’s forthcoming book on the colonies is entitled ‘‘ La 
Maison John Bull et Cie.” 

General Benjamin F. Butler was one of the first to go into the 
manufacture of flags on an extensive scale. 

Antoine Joseph Adolphe Sax, born in France, 1814, died at Paris, 
1894, was'the originator of the Sax-ophone. 

The mother of Bret Harte was a handsome factory girl. Her 
husband educated her, and she became a cultured woman. 

Heinrich Hertz, the electrical scientist, born in Germany, 1857, 
died at Bohn, 1894, was Helmholtz’s assistant for three years. 

Mr. Henry B. Faller, who exasperated Chicago by ‘‘ The Cliff 
Dwellers,’’ has finished another book about the inland metropolis. 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, who died in Italy, March 
20, was the eighteenth member of his family to be prosecuted for 
high treason. 

Compared with Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” says Frederic 
Harrison, Macaulay’s delightfal and brilliant pictures are mere 
glorified journalism. 

The Scandinavians of this country assess {orty-two institations 
for secondary higher education, with 5,000 students. The value 
of the property is $1,250,000. 

Joseph H. Manley, of Maine, chairman of the Republican na- - 
tional committee, was a great personal and political friend and 
admirer of James G. Blaine. 

General Lew Wallace says of his forthcoming novel, which is 
semi political in character, that its scenes are not laid in the Orient, 
bat founded on incidents which happened in the United States. 


Andrew Carnegie, the princely manufacturer and philanthropist, 
is suffering in national reputation because of the connection of his 
famous tariff letter and the “arrangement’’ regarding defective 
armor plates made at hie works. 

The anniversary of Washington’s birth is a legal holiday ;, 
thirty-nine out of forty-six states and territories. The states in 
which it is not a legal holiday are Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Tennessee, Vermont. 

The pen used by President Cleveland in signing the bill admit- 
ting Utah into the Union, which will be preserved as a historic 
relic, is gold set in a silver holder, typical of the fact that the new- 
comer sought admittance as a bimetallic state. 

According to the Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, 
the recent study of the observations on mountain summits in the 
neighborhood of Mt. St. Elias shows that Mt. Logan is the highest 
peak in North America; its height being 19,500 feet. 

The British Weekly, which is the Jeremiah of English journal- 
ism, sends forth this note of lamentation: ‘‘ When our children 
look back they will measure the deep degradation |of literature at 
this hour by the popularity of Mr. Lewis Morris and Mrs. Ward.’’ 
—The Eclectic. 

London Truth says: ‘‘The public may be divided into three 
classes: those who read and remember; they are few. Those who 
read and forget; they are many. Those who do not read; they 
are most. Tha original writer of to-day belongs to the first, and 
he writes for the others.’’ 

Among the advocates of reform in English orthography is Sir 

Isaac Pitman. Sir Isaac writes all his letters according to his sys- 
tem. In one received recently by a friend was the following sen- 
tence: “ Eni day nekst week eksept Munday, and eni our between 
10 and 1, or between 3 and 6.’’ 
@WConan Doyle puts not his trast in the professional critic. He 
even declares, ‘‘ There is no finer judge of the merits of a story, as 
a story, than the British school-boy. I should be very well pleased 
to write for the applause of the school-boy; for what the achool- 
boy likes, the majority of readers wili like, too.”’ 

Swinburne is said to be a fanatic in his tirades against smoking. 
One day at the Arts Club, after going from room to room in the 
vain hope of finding a clear atmosphere to write in, the poet fi reely 
delivered bimself of the following : “ James the First was a knave, 
a tyrant, a fool, a liar, a coward. But I love him, I worship him , 
because he slit the throat of that blackguard Raleigh, who in- 
vented this filthy smoking.” 

Among a series of pen pictures of public men furnished by two 
Washington press correspondents is the following of Senator Peffer : 
“ He was asked what his amusement was. ‘ Well,’ he said, nega- 
tively, ‘I do not attend theatres, nor base ball, nor dog fights, nor 
cock fights, nor horse races; I do not play cards, Ido not play 
billiards.’ Then he took in his hand as much of his fascous mahog- 
any beard as he could grasp, and added, after » minute: ‘I get 
the most real fan in playing with the children in the street.’ ’’ 

The oldest active professor in Germany is said to be Privy Coun- 
cillor Stickel, professor of Oriental languages at Jena, who recently 
celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of his birth. It was Professor 
Stickel who answered Prince Bismarck’s question as to his age in 
the following manner: ‘‘I have seen Napoleon I.; Germany in 
its condition of deepest disgrace. I have seen Goethe, and in him 
seen Germany at the pinnacle of its literary development ; and now 
I see in your highness him who brought our fatherland to the pin- 
nacle of political.development.”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this de ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for -. — we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


LYNN STATISTICS. 


The number of graduates of the grammar schools of the city of 
Lynn, Mass., entering the high schools is such a large ratio of those 
qualified, that the following detailed statement is given for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information from other cities in respect to the pro- 
portion of those availing themselves of the opportunity for the 
higher public school education. 

There are two high schools in this city, both in the same build- 
ing, but entirely distinct in administration. The classical high 
school affords three courses of four years each, and the English 
high school has a commercial course of three years, and a scientific 
course of four years. 

Each scholar in the upper class of the grammar schools was given, 
shortly before graduation, a copy of the annual report of the school 
committee, which contained a statement of the purposes of each of 
the high schools, with fall courses of study, includinz the titles of the 
text-books, and the names of each of the teachers, with their alma 
mater, and the branches of etady allotted to them. 

In response to a canvass, it was ascertained that of the 307 grad- 
uates of the grammar schools, 158 expressed their intention to 
enter the English high school, 128 the classieal high school, thirteen 
were undecided, and only eight out of the 307 stated that they 
should not enter either school, 

It was naturally assumed at the time that these figures were in 
excess of the number who would materialize at the high schools in 
September, but there way no precedent by which to correct these 
alleged errors, which were ascribed to the enthusiasm of graduation. 

At the opening of the high schools in September, 281 of these 
individuals presented themselves for registration. Many of them 
exercised the right to change their mind, which is not solely a fem- 
inine prerogative, for 138 entered the classical, and 143 the English 
high school. This isa ratio of over ninety-one per cent. of the 
graduates of the grammar schools. In addition to the above, four- 
teen entered the classical and eleven entered the English high 
schools from other than the Lynn grammar schools; five of them 


entering advanced classes. 

The total registration of the classical high school at the beginning 
of the fall term was 347, and of the English high school, 311: the 
total, 658, being slightly over one per cent. of the population, or 
one-sixteenth of the total public school registration, which is about 
equal to the voting list. 

_ Lynn is not a refuge for retired opulence, but a manufacturing 
city devoted to industries requiring the exercise of skilled artisan- 
sbip, and this has developed a community with a high average of 
intelligence, which keeps closely in touch with the public school 
system, making it continuously a live issue in municipal affairs, to 
an extent which would not prevail under conditions centring 
around occupations which need only skilled supervision, as is the 
case with the employees in certain lines of staple manafactare. 


C. J. H. Woopsury, 
Chairman of School Committee. 


WONDERS OF THE MICROPHONE. 


Oae of the most curious instramenia which the development of 
electrical science has brought into being is the microphone. It em- 
braces within iteelf almost the whole: principle of the modern tele- 
phone, and with it may be performed a series of experiments which, 
aside from being interesting, are wonderfully significant of what 
we may expect from ite development in the nearfutare. By ita aid 
the footsteps of a fly walking on a stand on which it is placed are 
clearly heard, and give the sensation of a horse’s tread; and even a 
fly’s scream, especially at the moment of death, is easily audible. 
The rustling of a feather or a piece of dress goods on the board of 
the instrument, and completely inaudible under ordinary circum- 
stances, are distinctly heard in the microphone. The ticking of a 
watch is rendered very loud at quite a distance from the receiver. 
A musical box placed in connection with the instrament transmita 
so much sound as to render it impossible to distinguish individual 
notes. A carrent of air blown sharply on the instrument sounds 
like a distant trickle of water. And the rumbling of a carriage 
outside the house is transformed into a very intense crackling noise, 
not unlike the sound of the burning of pine logs. 

The instrument in appearance assumes various shapes, i.asmuch 
as the very simplicity of its principle admits of ite being made of vari- 
ous substances and almost any form. All that is necessary for ita 
simple working is in having what is known, technically, asa ‘‘loose 
contact ”’— that is, an electric circuit whose continuity at some 


point is capable of being varied. As an instance, then, three nails 
make one of the best of microphones. Two of the nails are laid on 
a board parallel to each other, and say one-half inch apart. The 
other nail is laid across the firet two, the latter being meantime 
connected to a battery cell and a telephooe receiver. If a fly, for 
instance, be confined in a small box, and the latter placed on the 
board on which the nails are laid, the slightest vibration caused by 
the movements of its feet will render the unstable contact of the 
nails still more unsteady, and by thus altering the force or amon >t 
of the electricity which passes, will reproduce in the telephone re- 
ceiver an exact but mach magnified fac-simile of what is taking 
piace in the box —Harper’s Young People. 


CLOCKS IN WASHINGTON. 


Congress kills time by nearly a thousand clocks. At the hour of 
noon more than tem thousand strokes of tiny bells sound through the 
great building. On all ordinary occasions twelve o’clock ie the be- 
ginning or the end of the day at the capitol. For the committees 
it is the close of the day; in the halls of congress the morning hour 
begins jast when the last hour of the morning has closed. When 
the ball drops at meridian on the dome of the observatory, when 


the whietles sound and the bells ring throughout the city, and the 


workmen everywhere begin to rattle their dinner pails, the hands of 
the electric clocks at the capitol spring straight to the hour of 
twelve, picking up a moment of lost time or dropping a moment 


that they have marked too soon. “ sali 

Then the speaker’s gavel falls and it is the time for m 
prayer. High noon ta‘the hour of hours in this marble temple of 
law and disorder. All the Capitol clocks must mark that punct- 
ually, if no other hour in the day, and all the bells must strike in 
unison. Atnoon congress has its birth and at noon it expires. 

It is only on extraordinary occasions when congress is hardly its 
natural self that it meeta from day to day at any other hour. All 
committees, unless they have received some special dispensation, 
ceare to have power to act as committees when the clock on the 
mantel strikes twelve. Action taken after that has no binding 
force. Therefore the official clock, whose statement as to the hour 
cannot be disputed, is on the mantel in each of the hundreds of 
committee rooms.— Washington Star. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


With summer and sun behind you, 
With winter and shade before, 
You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 
White as the snow that is coming, 
Red as the rose that is gone, 
Gold as the heart of the lilies, 
Pink as the flush of the dawn. 
Confident, winsome, stately, 
You throng in the wane of the year, 
Trooping an army with banners 
When the leafless woods are sere. 


Sweet is your breath as of spices 
From a far sea island blown; 
Chaste your robes as of vestals 
Trimming their lamps alone. 
° Strong are your hearts, aud sturdy 
The life that in root and stem 
Smoulders and glows, till it sparkles 
In each flowery diadem. 
Nothing of bloom and odor 
Have your peerless legions lost, 
Marching in fervid beauty 
To challenge the death-white frost. 


So tothe eye of sorrow 
Ye bring a flicker of light ; 

The cheek that was wan with i 
Smiles at your faces bright. 

The children laugh in greeting, 
And the dear old people say : 

‘* Here are the self. same darlings 

We loved in our own young day.’’ 

As, summer and sun behind you, 
Winter and shade before, 

You crowd in your regal splendor 
Through the autumn’s closing door. 

—From On the Road Home.”’ 


POEM OF DEDICATION, 


[The following is a selection from a poem by Frederic Allison 
Tupper, suggested by the dedication of the new Quincy (Mass.) 
high school building. | 

L 


Vast o’er Egyptian sands for countless years 
The pyramid of old-time Cheops gazed, 
And silently it watched the hopes and fears 
Of dynasties, now falling, now upraised. 


Yet through the lapse of time, its lips of stone 
Had never whispered forth unto the world 
The secret of its building, but unknown 
It kept the mystery, while the sand-clouds hurled 


Their blinding storms upon its towering head, 
And robber winds lurked nightly in the gloom, 
While desert beasts and birds of omen dread, 
By wailing cries presaged impending doom. 


Not such the fate Columbia’s workmen know ; 
They quarry stone, and shape it proudly free, 
Their grandly self-respecting way they go, 
And add their part to glories yet to be. 


In lofty building, monument, and tower, 
Io granite chiseled with an artist’s skill, 
We mark a beauty, nobleness, and power, 
Phat long will keep our glorious land from ill. 


IL. 
On the Acropolis of Athens, ’neath the soft blue Grecian sky, 
Bailt the Greeks a glorious temple, broad and beantifal and high. 
Firm and deep were the foundations, laid to last through countless 
years, 
And the fane was consecrated by the prayers of bards and seers. 
* * * 


Noble, sacred architecture! Sonlptare pure, and ne’er assed! 


Manhood sucking up toward heaver, earthly burdens earthward 


cast 
When the golden Attic sunshine fell in splendor o’er the land, 
And the blue 4. zean murmared ocean mysteries to the strand. 


III. 


The City of the Seven Hills her Colosseum built, 
And there before Rome’s greedy eyes a sea of blood was spilt, 


And while the Roman eagles flew victorious o’er the world, 
And while the Roman banners waved to every breeze unfurled, 
Such scenes at home sapped Romea strength, and gave Rome to the 


08; 
Not stately buildings reared on wrong can “‘ constitute a state,’”’ 
Not stone on stone, however grand, can make a nation great. 

God grant these lessons be not lost on this fair land of ours! 
God grant no poison lurks unseen in fair Colambiean flowers! 
And when we build, we'll question first what is the corner-stone ; 
On Truth and Right we’ll rear our walls, on these, and these alone! 


Dear Quincy, city of beauty, by the shores of the sounding sea, 
What - + ea I sing in thine honor, what song is worthy of 


thee 

Shall I tell of our hero fathers who baffled the Briton’s power ? 

Shall I speak of the women heroic, of beauty and truth the flower ? 

Shall I tell how through siege and battle beneath War’s blood- 
sprent flail, 

Through hunger and want and grieving they could die, bat they 
could not quail ? 

Shall I ny el old-time statesmen, and their burning love for 
our lan 

Speak of Adams, and Quiacy, and Hancock, the world will under- 

d 


stand. 
The past, in the casket of story, like a jewel flashes bright, 
The present is hurrying past us, day dawns, and then comes night ; 
Let me sing of the glorious future; forth from the eastern skies 
A dream of roseate promise hath gladdened my waiting eyes ; 
And I a by the day-spring beauty, by the glint of the growing 
ight, 
That an era is fast upon us with promise and glory bright. 
Call the rich and the poor together within this noble hall, 
Teach them the greatest lesson: God made and loves us all. 
Teach him who is poorin money, there’s a greater wealth than this; 
Send the poor boy to the college, he will hold his own, I wis; 
For knowledge, and wisdom, and honor belong to no one class, 
And the prizes of life are waiting for the striver who shall surpass. 
No caste, no class, no faction, no prejadice’s blight, 
No North, no South, no East, no West—but Union’s glorious light. 
No warring of nation with nation, no clashiog of hostile claus ; 
For come we from what state we may, we are all Americans. 
Up! for the day-spring spreadeth her light in a golden shower! 
Up! on the sky is written: ‘*‘ Now is the appointed hour!’’ 
And may the God of our fathers, who helped them ir the past, 
As he honored the early ages, so bless and honor the last! 
— Quincy Ledger. 


CONVERSATION SOCIAL. 


We frequently hear it said that conversation is a lost art, and 
when we see a party of young people shy, embarrassed, and silent, 
we are apt to believe it is true. But give these same young people 
something to talk about, and they will have plenty to say. 

I remember reading of a genial and talkative commercial traveler 
who tried in vain to draw a silent old gentleman into conversation. 
The drummer talked of the crops and the conntry through which 
they were passing on the train. The old gentleman assented with- 
out any show of interest. He then referred to the tariff and the 
doings of congress. Still he had the conversation to himself. It 
was in vain that he suggested the subject of speculation in wheat, 
the hard times, and the recent prize-fights. Nothing fnterested the 
old man and the drummer betcok himself to the smokiog-car in 
disgust. 

After he was gone a ran in the seat‘in front turned round and 
said dryly, ‘‘ That fellow didn’t seem to interest you very much 
with his talk, did he? ”’ 

** No,”’ said the old gentleman, “he didn’t; bct if he had said 
‘luther’ (leather), he’d had me.’’ 

So in these conversation socials, we want to select topics that every- 
body will be interested in. Have a list of ten or more subjects 
written ona blackboard, each numbered, and have encugh cards 
prepared with numbers corresponding to supply everyone with a 
card. Esch person now goes about among the others secaring 
names on his card opposite the numbers. 

By looking on the blackboard I see that question number one is, 
‘© What would you do with a million dollars?’’ I decide to invite 
Widow Atkinson to talk with me about that, and on askiog her to 
reserve that time for me, she says with a smile, ‘‘I don't see how 
you think I would know what to do with so much money, but then 
it won’t do any harm to talk abont it.”’ 

Namber two I fiad is, ‘* Why am I a Methodist ?’’ and I secure 
the name of our pastor. 

As soon as all the cards are filled with names the signal is given 
and each person seeks the one whose name he has secured for that 
topic and the conversation begins. Ia just three minutes the oa!l- 
bell sounds, and everyone finds anew compavion and b gins talk- 
ing on the second topic, and this is continued until all the topica 
have been conversed upon. — Annie E. Smiley, in Fifty Social 
Ev.nings. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


SOME NEW BOOES. 


GRANDGENT’S SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
“Superior to all grammars am acquainted; with.” 
don, Harvard University. 
*Unquestionably the best short grammar in the cointry and the 
only one in which pronu ciation is treated with scientitic accuracy,’’— 
Professor Rennert, University of Pennsylvania. 


FONTAINE’S LIVRE de LECTURE et de CONVERSATION 90c 
“My pupils like it and improve more rapidly than ever before.’ — 
Sée, Mt. Seminary Washington, D, C 
“Tam greatly pleased with it.’’—Berthe Vine 
incens, Packer Collegiate 


75e 


Professor Shel- | 


|PATLLERON'S LE MONDE OU S’ENNUIE. 


DUVAL’S HISTOIRE de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE. $1 12 
“A capital book for third year pupils in schools and young ladie3 

in female colleges ’’— Professor Sanderson, Harvard University. 
“The best thing of its size on tha subject.”— Professor Grosvenor, 

Amherst College 

HALEVY’S L’ABBE CONSTAYTIN, 


story, with notes. 


302. An easy and choice 


A de- 


89e. 
ligh:fal jitthe comedy, with notes. 


HARRIS’ GERMAN LESSONS, 60c. “An unusually well arranged Book. ’—Prof. R. W. Deering, Western Reserve University. 
25c. A charming little tale, with |] LESSING’S NATHAN DER WEISE, (Primer.) $1.90. Second to Faust 
° alone in German literature. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


GERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN, 
Dn tes and vocabulary. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, . 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, New Yon. 


GILpERSLEEVE’8 Latin Third edition. 
Revised and enlarged. By B. L Gildersleeve and Gonzalez 
Lodge. Cloth, 550 pp. $1.50. 

This grammar presents ng principles of the language in 
terms so clear that beginners will have no difficulty in rn 
and ane the work. It is also a hand-book for continnal use and a 
twantial for aniversal reference. There is no occasion for the atu- 
dent to go to any other authority in the matter of grammar, Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s work has been authority for the past twenty 
yeats. While all the vigor and classic features of his work remain, 
the modernizing bas been done by Professor Lodge of Bryn Mawr 
College, assisted by sccorttplisted scholars; the book represents the 
highest and best scholarship of the country. It is adapted with 
great skill to s¢toolroom use. Every page is packed with informa- 
tion, and yet typography has done so much that even the begioner 
will catch at a glance the leading principles of the language ex- 
pressed so simply as to be clear, While retaining their accuracy avd 
consistency. The inflectional forms are also convenient for the 
learner’s use. There ie a systematic treatment of syntax, followed 
by a compact summary of the principal syntactical rules adapted 
to secondary schools, The grammar also contains a full record of 
the language, the various differences in usage as shown in the dif- 
ferent periods and in different authors, together with a presenta- 
tion of the growth of various constractione. The latest resulta of 
the special and expert study of the linguist have been incorporated 
in such @ way that these theories of comparative grammar and syn- 
tax need not mystify the student. ‘lhe most recent information 
available regarding early Roman metres is given in the prosody. 
lo the case of more usable metres all the information possible as to 
the laws of structure and the growth of the verses is added. We 
think this is the first complete, brief, and handy treatment of 
Roman metres for students in English. All other books have been 
for scholars rather than students. The authors are to be com- 
mended for presenting a highly valuable index of verbs, as wellas a 
complete general index. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York. 


Enauisn. By George P. Butler. 272 pp. 

Price, 76 cents. 

Edacational attention promises to focus itself, in the near futare, 
upon the improvement of English in secondary schools. Harvard, 
through her president and her board of overseers, has done not a 
a little to direct public attention to the necessity of renewed em- 
phasis upon this subj:ct. It matters mot upon whom the blame 
should rest for the unsatisfactory re ults in the English of the col- 
lege boys and girls; it is enough to know that there is cause for 
complaint, and it goes without saying that the revedy must be 
found below the college. The present methods in the elementary 
schools ought in large measure to remedy this; but when they have 
done all they can, much will remain for the secondary schools to do. 
Rhetoric seems to many too formal ; School English is a very defi- 
nite title for a text-book that shall lead in the discoveries of selec- 
tions for studying English authors, secure systematic connection of 
the pupil’s work, and direct the study of rhetoric for the purpose 
of caltivating the student's power of criticizing his own writing. 
Mr. Butler has a definite and clear idea of what the colleges want 
the secondary schools to accomplish ; and he has furnished the ma- 
terial and suggestions in a very usable form, so that it ought to be 
easy, with this book in the hands of pupile, to secure the practice 
and impart the knowledge that shall lead to a discriminating ap- 
preciation of good English and give the power to write correct 
English easily. 


CLIVE & CO, LONDON. 


ELEMENTARY Astronomy, with ex- 
amples and examination papers. By C. W. C. Barlow, M.A., 
B.Se., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 442 pp. Price, $1 80. ° 
Mathematical astronomy for a time seemed to be distanced in the 

race for position in the school curricalum; but there is evidently a 

tendency at present to return it to its place. This new candidate 

for a place in the American secondary schools will be examined 
with much interest, and, if we mistake not, will fiad general use. 

It is comprehensive and scholarly, yet such is the arrangement of the 

matter that it will be very easy t2aching. Under each chapter are 

a large number of ¢xamples for practice, miscellaneous questions 

for quickening thought, and a formal examination paper. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & LO., Boston. 


Waymarks FoR TEACHERS. Showing aime, principles, 
and plans of every-day teaching. By Sarah L. Arnold. Cloth. 
276 pp. Price, $1.00. 

No book has been issued in many a day so valuable to the 
teacher as Miss Arnold’s ‘‘ Waymarks.” It is so grand in its con- 
ception, eo inspiring in its spirit, so helpful in its suggestions, and 
at each point so practical, that every teacher of the primary and 
lower grade grammar schools will find it an exhaustless source of 
fact, method, purpose, and inspiration. 

This paper eo never had a more welcome contributor than Miss 
Arnold, one who was more read and enjoyed, nor one who has 
done more through this paper to improve the methods and spirit of 
the schools. There is no supervisor in an American city whose 
work has had in it more elements of genius than hers in Minneap- 
olis. In ‘* Waymarks’? Miss Arnold has given ber readers her 
beat thought, noblest purpose, highest aim; she also gives in de- 
tail all the best things done in the schools of that city by teachers 
and pupils. Nowhere else is it possible for a teacher in her every- 
day work to fiad so much that is helpful by way of lesson aids in 
plant form and action, in animal habits and characteristics, in min- 
eral forms avd relations, and in geographical information as in 
these pages It treats formally of each subj:ct in school, and does 
it in euch a way as to make the best presentation yet offered of 
the ideal ‘‘ concentration’? and ‘‘ccdrdination” of subjects. 
There is nature work everywhere, as there is literature, bistory, 
geography, etc. It ie a book to be universally admired and every- 
where enjoyed. 


GINN & CO., Boston. 


Tae First Steps in By G. A. Wentworth. 
184 pp. 70 cents. 
Algebra is sesured a place in the grammar school course of study. 

Even the report of the Committee of Ten was not entirely convincing 

that this is to be a permanent addition to the regular carriculam, and 

not an experimental suggestion of the devotees of mathematica, 
bound to gain more than they seemed destined to lose by veyed 
sant attacks upon arithmetic Bat the sppearance of this = 

Steps in Algebra,” in the familiar brown covers, which rea 

‘* Wentworth’ as plainly as the lettering of the name, “7 ~ 

isfy the most skeptical of those who are wondering #hat all t — 

talk of ‘shortening and enriching’ is going to amount to, that 


algebra is going to be taught hereafter in 

every u mmar 
grade, where the teacher is conservatively PT hic algebra 
will, of necessity, be elementary in its character and simple in its 
scope, but it need not, on that ascount, sacrifice its educational value, 
or lose its power of stimulating the mental activity of the children. 
The title page says: ‘By G. A. Wentworth, author of a series 
of text-books in mathematies.’’ After this it would be foolish to 
t-II the readers of the JOURNAL that this text-book has every sign 
of most careful and thoughtfal preparation, and that it will prove, 
in all probability, a valuable ally to those teachers who desire a 
text-book which will heip them to educate their pupils. There are 
many text-books of mathematies on the school book market which 
have given great satisfaction to teachers who have used them, but 
there is only one Wentworth. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


D. C. Heara’s Mopern Lanauace Series. In the 
convenient edition in which D.C, Heath & Co. adapt to school 
reading and study, the best modern literature is published : George 
Sand’s “‘ La Petite Fadette,”’ edited by Professor F. Aston-Burns 
of Balliol College ; ‘Chronique du Regne de Charles IX.,’’ by 
Prosper Mérimés, edited by Professor Dasages of Cheltenham Col- 
lege; and “L’Oro e l’Orpello,” by Gherardi del Testa, edited 
by Professor Thurber of Cornell University. 

** La Petite Fadette”’ is one of George Sand’s charming pastorals 
of Berry, her loved home. Mérimée’s ‘‘Colomba’’ is the best 
known text-book selected from that author’s work. ‘“‘ Chronique 
du Regne de Charles IX.,’’ being a less ambitious tale, would be 
found, in a brief course of modern French, better adapted by its 
brevity for a study of the author’s style. ‘‘L’Oro e |l’Orpello”’ 
is a simple comedy im two acts for students beginning to read 
Italian. With the assistance of the notes, reading of such light 
comedy need not be postponed until the student has had a “‘ good 
grind’’ at grammar, bat may be introdaced as soon as the ele- 
mentary principles of syntax have been mastered. Paper. 25 
cents: La Petite Fadette,’”’ 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


Primary Fripay Arrernoons. By S. C. Peabody. 

Price, 25 cents. 

This is a remarkable collection of selections for memorizing by 
primary school pupils, all written by Miss Peabody of Waltham, 
Mass., one of New England’s most successful primary teachers. 
There is no ‘‘silly-sally’’ nonsense about them, neither is there 
any nerveless moralizing, but there is point and purpose to each. 
The selections are ethical in the best sense, and they are at the 
same time highly interesting to the reciter and the listeners, 
whether the latter are schoolmates or visitors. Many of them are 
specially adapted to accompany the science work in the lower 
grades. There are sixty selections. Some of them are active 
selections, with directions as to the way the child may make it all 
the more entertaining. There is no other book of selections so 
well adapted to the interest of the reciter, the entertainment of the 
listeners, and, at the same time, so educationally helpfal along 
such varied lines. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, New York. 


OR Ratsep, Practice Maps ror PupIts. 
Siz3, 9}x11 inches, 5 cents; 10215 inches, 10 cents, plus postage. 
Teachers of geography are having more than their share of good 

things jast now, the latest benefit being ‘‘ something new and emi- 

nently practical ’’ in the form of elegantly raised maps for the indi- 
vidual pupil. It is useless to try to give any idea of the perfection 
and simplicity of these maps. They are made from stiff cardboard, 
covered with a durable waterproof surface, that can be quickly 
cleaned with a damp sponge. Oceans, lakes, rivers, and mountains 
are clearly indicated. They may be slipped into any geography. 

It is one of the great inventions of the day, from the teachers’ 

standpoint. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


LETTERS OF THE CRUSADERS. Edited by Dana Carleton 

Manro. 36 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

In preparing this double namber of the ‘‘ Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of Earopean History,’’ Mr. Manro 
has aimed to supplement the material relating to the Crusades, 
rather than to reprint any of the letters and other documenta which 
are already easily available to students. To facilitate this, he gives 
a list of some thirty letters which have already been translated into 
E .g'ish, and which are to be found in Bohn’s library or other places. 
‘I'he thirteen letters which are here printed contain the most satis- 


factory accounts of the important circumstances associated with the 
different Crusades. References are given to the best modern his- 
tories, in which the student can find the supplementary and con- 
a facts or suggestions which come from other contemporary 
ma 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


Tue SHAKESPEARE. 54x4 inches. Price, 45 
cents each. 

Two more volumes of the convenient and dainty ‘‘ Temple Shake- 
speare,”’ edited by Israel Gollancz, have been sent out by Mac- 
millan, containing ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’? and “ Measure for 
Measure.’’ The text is that of Wright's Cambridge edition, and 
the prefaces, notes, glossary, etc., are sufficiently brief and com- 
pact to make this most attractive pocket edition the most useful 
one that has been issued. The frontispieces of these two plays are 
the Stratford bust of the post and the old grammar school at 
Stratford-on- Avon. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston. 


Scuinter’s Maria Edited by Leyis A. 
Rhoades. 232 pp. Price. 65 cents. 
Dr. Rhoades of Cornell University has prepared an excellent 

edition of Schiller’s drama for Heath’s Modern Language Series. 

The introduction aims to give the pupil the material necessary for 

an appreciation of the drama as a work of literary art, while the 

ample notes give the needed sid for a correct and felicitous traosla- 
tion, with ample biographical and historical notes, in whieh Dr. 

Rhoades aims to show the reader how the facts of history have been 

transformed to suit the artistic purpose. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New Yorx. 


Etementary PsycHonocy. By Amos M. Kellogg’ 

50 pp. 25 cents. 

In this very elementary hand-book, Mr. Kellogg aims to outline 
for those who have no conception of psychology the primary ele- 
ments of the sensation, percevtion, conception, and thinking stages, 
the will and the feelings. The purpose of the work is to arouse an 
interest, and to lead the reader to watch her own elementary mental 


processes. 

T. G. Rooper, in a little monograph which the above firm have 
recently issued, gives a brief exposition of how the German thinkers 
have worked out the theoretical and practical bearing upon prac- 
— ee of the philosophic principles which underlie object 
teaching. 


A. LOVELL & CO., New York. 


AmeRIcAN History Leariets. Number 10. Pp. 27; 
Price, 10 cents ea h, 
In this leaflet, Professor Channing of Harvard has printed the 
portions of colonial grants and charters which illustrate the terri- 
torial development of the United States, from 1584 to 1774. 


Dartmovursa Arauetics. By John Henry Bartlett and 
John Pearl Gifford. Hanover, N. H. Editorial Board. 322 
pp. Price, $1.50 
Old Dactmouth men will welcome this account of the athletic 

history and prospects of their alma mater, prepared by two of the 

most enterprising of recent undergraduates. 


No MOVEMENT in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has had fewer chroniclers and more scanty records than that of 
co-operative production. The task of meeting this want has been 
undetaken by Mr. Benjamin Jones in bis ‘'Co-operative Produc- 
tion.’’ The work, a volume of some eight hundred pages, has jast 
been issued by Macmillan & Co., and it will prove of the highest 
interest to those whose aim is the removal, by some form of asso- 
ciated management, of the evile which beset many of the present 
methods of industrial organization. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Barrett Wendell. Price, $1.75——Cos 
TUME OF COLONIAL TimkEs. By Alice Morse Earle. Price, $1 25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

FABER’s HyMNS (1 Vol.). Price, $1.22——-GOLDEN WORDS FOR 
DAILY H. and Huntington Smith. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: .¥. Crowe 

A MANUAL OF jou. By Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D. New 
York: The Baker aylor Company. 

Two KNIGHTS-ERRANT, AND OTHER STORIES. By Barbara Yech- 
ton. Price, 60 cents. —A MATTER OF Honor. By Barbara Yech- 
ton. Price, 60 cents. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


New YorRK: 
163-167 Potter Bldg. 


CHICAGO: 
160-174 Adams St. 


PHILADELPHIA : 
1326 Chestnut St. 


MINNEAPOLIs : 
421 Century Bldg. 


BosTOon : 
36 Bromfield St. 


TO THE EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC: 


The Werner Company take pleasure in inviting the attention of Teachers, Superintendents, and 


School Officers to the fact that they have recently acquired by purchase the school text-books formerly 
issued by Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, and the Columbian Book Company, St. Louis. They 


will hereafter publish and supply these standard 


books, and add to the list in due time a complete 


series of texts covering all departments of school and college work. It is their aim to furnish the 


best books at the least expense possible. 


To this end the Company will spare neither pains nor expense in securing the most competent 
authorship that the educational field affords. Their long experience and extensive knowledge of 


book-making are evidence of their ability to place 
highest degree of mechanical excellence. 


upon the market standard books possessing the 


With these promises, the Werner Company bespeak the confidence and business support of the 
American educational public, feeling assured that their ability to merit the same will rest not only on 
the superiority of their publications, but also upon straightforward and honorable business methods. 

Correspondence with reference to the examination and introduction of their text-books is cor- 


dially invited, and will receive prompt and satisfactory attention. 


Information in regard to proposed 


changes will be appreciated and acknowledged. Price-list and particulars supplied on application to 


any of the above addresses, 


Respectfully, 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 12: Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Union hall, Boston. 

October 12: Franklin County Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Falls. 

October 12-13: The New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, public Latin 
achool, Boston. 

October 17-19: Council of school snperintend- 
ents of the state of New York, Buffalo. P 
October 19: Connecticat State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, high school building, Hartford. 

October 23: Northwest Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Universalist church, South 
Acton. 

October 25-27: Rhode Island Iastitute of In. 
straction, Providence. 
October 26: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 

tio., Gardner, Mass. 

October 26-27: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association, Concord. 

October 26, 27: Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 


Association, Aurora. : 

October 26: Essex County Teachers’ Asso jiation, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

October 26: Plymouth County Teachers’ Associ- 
atiov, Brockton, Mass. 

October 26: Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

November 6: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, grammar section, Cambridge; primary 
section, Union equare, Somerville; afternoon 
session, Boston. 

November 8-10: Northeastern Iowa Association, 
Waterloo. 

November 9: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Moscow. 


CALIFORNIA. 


_ The University of California issues a catalogue 
of books in the pedagogical department. It is one 
of the most valuable catalogues yet issued of any 
pedagogical library. There are a few more com- 
plete libraries, but they are not independently cata- 
logued. Professor Elmer E. Brown has rendered 
the cause of education great service in this iseu- 
ance of a catalogue. There are five hundred and 
twenty-two different authors. There are thous- 
ands of volumes, and all well classified. Very 
fortunate is he who can secure a copy of this valua- 
ble publication. 

The San José school board has declared the office 
of superintendent vacant, thus legislating Mr. F. 
F. Raseell out of office. They have since elected 
Mr. Menzer to the position. 

San Diego has a normal department in the high 
school, and a kindergarten normal school. The 
former is in charge of Alice L. Park of the Rhode 
Island normal school, and the latter of Miss Lola 
B. Smith of the Milwaukee kindergarten training 
school. 

San Francisco has had a long and severe straggle 
over two new teachers. In June the school board, 
by a large majority, elected A. H. Yoder as as- 
sistant superintendent and Miss Katherine Ball as 
teacher of drawing. The auditor refused to approve 
the pay-roll on the ground that the school board 
had no right te create positions. For two months 
neither has drawn any salary, but now Mr. Yoder 
has been elected principal of the normal school, at 
the same salary, and accepts that with good grace. 

William M. Friesner, for many years superin- 
tendent at Los Angeles, retired from active work 
more &@ year ago, because of failing health. 
In August he passed away, after a painfal illness. 
Mr. Friesner was principal of the high school at 
Lethopolis, O., in 1872, and in Portemonth, O., 
was first principal and then superintendent from 
1875 to 1881; superintendent in Cedar Rapids Ia., 
1881-5 ; superintendent in Los Angeles, 1885-93 


Driving the Brain 
at the expense 

of the - Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 
foods. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 


VW BEN COBRESPONDING with Adver- 
tisers please meution this Jourus!. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
ia | | the strength of Cocoa mixed 
} = with Starch, Arrowroot or 

SET Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


He was but forty-three years of age at the time of 
his death. He was exceptionally strong in moral 
force, in conscientious effort, in jadicious action, 
in noble purpose. 

Pasadena continues to prosper. The high school 
is much larger than ever. It is to have a four 
years’ course instead of three, as heretofore. 


COLORADO. 


The state board of equalization recently voted to 
cut down the levy of the state normal school 
from one-tenth of a mill to one-thirteenth, and the 
State University levy of one-tenth of a mill was 
cut off entirely. As a result, the board of trustees 
of both institutions have resolved to bring suit 
against the state board. The enrollment of the 
atate normal school is 340; the model school has 
been doubled, and if the income of the school is 
cut off, the result will be disastrous to the school’s 
interests Dr. Snyder, the president of the school, 
has made it one of the best in the United States 
by hie judicious, scholarly, and energetic manage- 
ment, and it would be a misfortune were he at 
this time hampered for funds by this ruling of the 
state board. 

Dr. J. J. McLean of New York is Professor 
Keasbey’s successor in the chair of political econ- 
omy, and Professor W. S. Nicholson of Harvard, 
Professor Gardner’s, in the chair of biology. Pro- 
fessor Keasbey goes to Bryn Mawr, and Professor 
Gardner will spend a year in Europe. 

James E. Le Rossignol, Ph.D., a graduate of 
the University of Leipsic, and Edward B. T. 
Spencer, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins, are two addi- 
tions to Denver University’s facalty this year. The 
former will occupy the chair of history ; the latter, 
that of Latin. 

INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

Albert B. Potter, a son of ex-Governor Porter 
of Indiana, has been appointed professor of physics 
in the Armour Institute at Chicago. Mr. Porter 
is a graduate of Pardue and has done considerable 
post graduate work at Johne Hopkins. For a 
number of years he has been teacher of physics in 
the Richmond high school. 

Dr. William E. Chamberlain of Oberlin has 
been appointed to the chair of chemistry in Wa- 
bash, to succeed Dr. Smith. Professor Smith is 
a Johns Hopkins man, and comes to Indiana with a 
splendid reputation as a teacher and acholar. 

Miss Esther M. Allerdice has resigned her posi- 
tign as teacher of mathematics in the Frankfort 
high echool, to accept a similar position in the In- 
dianapolis schools. 

Mary A. Jay succeeds Mrs. R. L. Kelly as pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in Central Academy at 
Plainfield. Miss Jay is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and a teacher of successful expe- 
rience. 

The twenty-second year of the northern Indiana 
normal school opened September 4th with an en- 
rollment of 1,964 students. This is the largest 
number ever enrolled on opening day. 

James K, Beck has been elected principal of the 
Bloomington high school, to succeed J. Z. A. Mc- 
Caughn. Professor Beck is an educator of wide 
experience. For many years he was principal of 
the preparatory department of Indiana University. 
Later he was associate professor of Latin in the 
same institution. 

Butler College opened September 6th with flat- 
tering prospecte. The number of students was 
above expectation. A number of important 
changes have been made in the curricalum and 
the faculty has been considerably strengthened. 
Everything promises a good year. 

Mr. Goss, the new superintendent of Indian- 
apolis, comes from one of the lesser positions in 
the state, chosen because of a brilliant though 
brief career in supervision and public address 
since his return from study in Germany. 

ILLINOIS, 
Chicago has 185,000 pupils enrolled : 150,000 in 
daily attendance, and the total cost is $5,550,000. 
Large cities must have large schools and they must 
cost millions. 
MICHIGAN, 
E. L. BR1GG8, State Editor, Coldwater. 

Mr. H. H. Frost, who was last year principal 
of West Bay City high school, succeeds Mr. Lem. 
mon ae superintendent of the schools of that city. 

Superintendent R. D. Briggs, for several years 
in charge of the Williamston schools, has been 
elected to a corresponding position in Howell for 
this year. 

Fifty-two institutes have been held daring the 


summer, in the various counties of the state, under 


the general supervision of the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The reports indicate 
an increased attendance and enthusiasm. The re- 
sults will be shown in more efficient work, particu- 
larly in the rural echools cf the state. 

Mr. D.'A. Teller, county commissioner of schools 
in Branch county, bas issued an attractive manual 
for the guidance of the schools of his county. It 
is an eighty page pamphlet, well filled with infor- 
mation and suggestions of great value to the 
schools, 

Daring the past summer a new building, to be 
known as Engineering Hall, has been erected at 
Michigan mining school. The building cost 
$25,000, and gives the school excellent accommo- 
dations for Jaboratory work. 

MINNESOTA, 

Mies Sarah L. Arnold of Minneapolis has writ- 
ten “ Waymarks,” published by Silver, Burdett, 
& Co., a book of rare merit, which promises to be 
the classic regarding primary school methods. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The change from the school district to the 
township system, legalized this year, is one of the 
most important educational events of the decade. 
Mesers. Poland and Butler are largely to be cred- 
ited with this great advance. 

Superintendent Henry M. Maxson of Plainfield, 
who came from Pawtucket, R. I., two years since, 
ia already acknowledged as one of the most suc- 
cessful supervisors of the state. 


NEW YORK. 


Superintendent George Griffith of Utica deliv- 
ered his second annual addriss to the teachers of 
the city, now numbering 180. His theme was 
‘* Professional Growth,’’ and was heartily received. 
Mr. Griffith has secured for the teachers a valua- 
ble educational library, which has had many re- 
cent acquisitions, 

The state superintendent now has authority to 
indorse a diploma of a normal school of another 
state, or a state certificate from any other state, 
and thereby give it the same force as though issued 
in New York. 

New York state permite the state superintend- 
ent, at his discretion, to isaue a teacher’s certificate 
without examination to any college or university 
graduate of three years experience as a teacher. 
This is to be known as a college graduate’s certifi- 
cate and may be revoked at any time, for cause. 

It is only a year since this state allowed kinder- 
gartens to be maintained from public school 
moneys. 

To the Saratoga County Agricultural Society 
belongs the distinction of introducing an ‘‘ educa- 
tional day’’ into its annual fair, and to County 
School Cow missioner A. Edson Hall of Saratoga 
Springs belongs the honor of originating the idea. 

The fifty-third annual fair of Saratoga county 
was held at Ballston Spa, the county -seat, Sep- 
tember 18 to 22, and ‘' educational day’’ proved 
to be one of the most attractive, drawing an enthu- 
siastic audience of three thousand. 

The Brooklyn board of education has shown 
good judgment in the selection of Miss Grace C. 
Stracnan as teacher for the theory department of 
the city training school for teachers. The salary 
will be $1,750 @ year. Miss Strachan is, in every 
way, well qualified for the post. She has had a 
good pedagogical training, and has been very suc- 
cessfal in school work. She taught for several 
years in Buffalo, and last year was engaged as 
teacher in a Brooklyn high school. 

NEBRASKA, 

The sta'e congratulates itself upon the election 
of Dr. Albert P. Marble as superintendent at 
Omaha. There are few men in tho entire country 
that would be as welcome as he. His reputation 
for brilliancy, for administration, for public spirit, 
for sensible edacational views make him peculiarly 
attractive to the metropolis of Nebraska. 

OHIO. 

At the close of the Cincinnati institute on Fri- 
day, the 7th, the teachers of the city presented the 
superintendent, Mr. W. H. Morgan, with an ele- 
gant set of library furniture. The speech of pres- 
entation was by Mr. Helinger, the chairman of the 
school board, who complimented the teachers on 
their past successes, and expressed high hopes of 
great achievements in the future. After describ- 
ing the splendid condition of the schools, he 
directed his remarks to Superintendent W. H. 
Morgan. He spoke of his ability, energy, and 
his high personal worth, and congratalated the 
teachers on having such a capable and vigorous 
leader. To commemmorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the schools, a connec- 
tion unbroken, save by service in the army, he 
presented Mr. Morgan with a testimonial of the 
teachers’ affection and admiration — a set of very 
beautifal library furniture. Nothwithatanding bis 
great surprise, Mr. Morgan spoke well and with 
great feeling in reply. He gave a brief sketch of 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only one way to 
cure Deafness, and that is by constitutional reme- 
dies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condition of 
the mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inflamed you have a rumbling sound, 
or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation 
can be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. F. J. CHENEY & Co., Tol oO. 
Sold by Druggists. 75 cents. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARy. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. "ow? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 


come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with as, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of ro. 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per. 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your - 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If th» 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above al! 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who wil! 
thus be enabled to find *‘ just the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
tf 6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 


men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Ill. w 


his career, which was very interesting. He grew 
unusually eloquent in concluding his remarks, 
especially when he desired his epitaph to he 
‘* A Friend of the Pablic Schools.’? The teachers 
left the hall rejoicing, and praying that their 
worthy superintendent may occupy his position for 
years to come. 


UTAH. 


The new state permits kindergartens to be main- 
tained from public school moneys. 

Salt Lake College, the successor of the Salt 
Lake Academy, which enters upon its first year 
this month, has been very fortunate in having as 
president H. K. Warren of Gates College, Neligh, 
Neb. President Warren has been a success- 
ful public school man, and his work at Neligh 
commended him, not only to the people of Ne- 
braska, bat to the benevolently inclined of the 
East, especially of New England. The new col- 
lege is under the auspices of the Congregational 
churches of the country, although not strictly 
denominational. 


VIRGINIA. 


In the death of Miss Corrine Harrison, at Bedford 
Springs, the state loses one of ite moat brilliant 
women teachers. At the Richmond meeting she 
won high regard because of her championship of the 
state, and at Asbury Park she was one of the few 
women upon the programme, and did herself 
credit. She was a candidate for the position of 
woman supervisor of the Boston schools at the 
Jane meeting of the school board. She was 
specially happy in her life and work at Bedford 
springs, and her death was sudden and very sad. 


WASHINGTON, 


Thee hundred and fifty acres in the university 
grounds at Seattle have been set apart as an ar- 
boretum. 

In many ways the state is doing the most ad- 
vanced work educationally. She had one of the 
most significant exhibits at the World’s fair, and 
it inspired her teachers more than any one else. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


A. J. Wilkinson of the Grafton schools has 
been employed by the American Book Company. 
That enterprising combine is getting in its work 
in the form of resolutions in tke various institutes 
of the state. 
Kayser has again changed assistant principals, 
electing a Mr. Thielan of New York. That pro- 
gressive town has increased the salaries of the pri- 
mary and intermediate teachers. : 
Broadus College of Clarksburg and the Linds- 
ley Institute of Wheeling both start this year 
with flattering prospecte. 

The Wetzel county board of examiners have 
trouble on their hands about some certificates 
granted of a higher grade than the papers merit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The forty first annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at the First Free Baptist charch in Manchester 
October 26 and 27. This promises to be one of 
the most notable meetings held in years. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. L. R. Klenn of the na- 
tional burean of education, Washington, D. C. ; 
President William J. Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, President Charles S. Murkland of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College, President B. L. 


Whitman of Colby University, President Merrill 
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RELIEF 


Full set of 10 sent 


Ph. 


United States—North America—South Amer- 
ica—Hurope, Asia, Africa—N. States—Middle 
Atlantic—South Atlantic—East Central. 

this ad. and 80 cents in stamps to B. HARISON, 59 Fifth Ave, Y. 


E Gates of Amberst College, State Superfhtendent 
Fred Gowing of New Hampsbire, Superintendent 
S. F. Dutton of Brookline, Maes ; Superin- 
tendent Channing Folsom of Dover, Dr. C. C. 
Rounds, state normal school, Plymouth; Prin- 
cipal E. H. Roannell, normal echool, Worcester, 
Mase. ; Prive’pal L. S. Hastings of Nashua, Henry 
T. Bailey of the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion, Lucy Wheelock of the Chauncey Hall 
school, Boston; and Laura Fisher of the normal 
school, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The ninth annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory School: 
will be held in the public Latin school, Warren 
avenoe, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, October 
12and13. Programme: 

Friday Afternoon, October 12.—‘‘ How may Closer 


Orange, Goodhue of Williamsburg, and Cooley of 
Townsend, and Miss Faller of Greenfield. Super- 
intendent W. P. Beckwith of Adams will lecture 
before the citizens in the evening, upon “ The 
Nature and Parpose of Education.” 


The fall meeting of the Worcester county 
teachers’ convention will be held at Gardner, 
October 26. The convention will hold three simul- 
taneous meetings, one fur the high school depart- 
ment, one for the grammar, and one for the pri- 
mary department. President Richard H. Mooney 
of the Qainsigamond grammar school will appoint 
presiding officers for each section. Well-known 
educators have been engaged to address the con- 
vention. Superintendent Clarence F. Carroll of 
the Worcester schools will speak in the morning. 
Railroad arrangements are being made, and full 
details will soon be published. 


Articulation between the Secondary Schools and the 
Higher Institutions be Sccured ?”’ Extract from the 
report of the Committee of Ten: ‘‘ The committee 
are of the opinion that the satisfactory completion 
of any one of the four years’ courses of study embod- 
ied inthe foregoing programmes (see pp. 46-47 of 
the report) should admit to corresponding courses 
in colleges and scientific schools. ‘They believe that 
this close articulation between the secondary schools 
and the higher institutions would be advantageous 
alike for the schools, the colleges. and the country ” 
(page 53), Mr. Ray Greene Huling, head master of 
the Cambridge English high school. Discussion 
openes Professor Ephraim Emerton of Harvard 
Jniversity. 

Friday Evening. — *‘ Educatioi al Values as As- 
sessed by the Committee of Tev,” President William 
DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin College. 

Saturday Morning, October 13.—Business meeting 
“shall the Recommendations of the Philadelphia 
Conference on Admission Requirements in English 
be adopted b 
delegates to that Conference from the Association, 


Mr. John Tetlow and Mr. William ©. Collar. Dis-| P00 their new work. 


The Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Club meete at 
the Quincy house at 1030, October 13, to listen 
to a paper by Mr. A. H. Kelley of the Lyman 
school, East Boston, upon ‘‘ A Few Essentials of 
Geography.”’ 

Superintendent Dartt of the Charlemont district 
held an interesting teachers’ meeting at Hoosac 
Tannel on Friday. He was assisted by Agent 
gue and Superintendent Hall of Shelburne 

By the transfer of Mr. Myron T. Pritchard of 
the Comins to the Everett, Mr. Martin, his sub- 
master, was promoted to the mastership, and Mr. 
George G. Edwards of Newton was elected as sub- 
master. 

Mr. W. A. Robinson of the Dadley school, and 
Mr. Cobb of the Lawrence school, Boston, have 


this Association ?”’ Report of the! been elected t» the Latin echool, and have entered 


Mr. Robinson came to Bos- 


cussion opened by Professor C. T. Winchester of|ton recently, from Franklin Falls, N. H., where 


Wesleyan University. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Teachers’ Association will be held Tues- 
day, November 6. The morning session will be 


he was a recognized educational leader in the 
Granite state. 


The free kindergarten system was introduced 


in Springfield by the opening of three rooms, 


at the Pynchon, Carew-street, and Bucking- 
ham school buildings. 

In the new state house, into which many depart- 
ments are already moving, the board of education 
is to have two elegant rooms, one asa private office 
for Secretary Hill, and one as a grand reception 
room and headquarters of the agents. The two 
make ® corner suite adjoining the elegant new 
library, which is, in all essential particulars, the 
best in the country. The librarian, Mr. Tilling- 
hast, is one of the moat influential schoolmen, leg- 
islatively considered, in the state. 

Harvard had 3,156 students last year, 200 more 

than ever before. 
_ Mise Nellie S. Bakeman, a graduate of Colby 
in the class of 92, is to teach in the Somerville 
high school, taking the place of Miss Alice Saw- 
telle of Waterville. 


Miss M. J. Hodgdon of Nashua has resigned 
— of science in Middle- 
ro high school, to accept a m in the 
Nashua high school. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Teachers’ Association will be held in Hart- 
ford, October 19, 1894. Among the speakers will 
be President G. Stanley Hall, Superintendent 
Lall, Principal Apgar, and Secretary C. D. Hine. 

The new appointments of teachers of the town 
of Salisbury are as follows: Miss Lena Day and 
Miss H. E. Skinner at Lakeville; Miss Nellie Gay 
at Lime Rock; Mr. Ellsworth Strong and Miss 
Edna Dakin at Salisbury; Miss Birdella Silver- 
nale to Harrison; Miss Mary D. Sanford to 
Chapinville; Miss Minnie Jacobi to Amesville; 
Miss Esther Frink to Mt. Riga. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of the 
town of Salisbury held its first meeting the second 
Friday of the month. President J. E. Marvin 
was reélected. Mr. E. Strong was elected sec- 


retary. 
Clement C. Hyde, for the past three years in- 


structcr of sclen.e and physics in the Harvard 
University annex, has been engaged for the 
science department of Hartford high school. The 
school has a fine equipment for this department, 
and Mr. Hyde has the best of recommendations 
as to his ability to use it. 

The Lakeville high grade school retains J. E. 

in as principal. Mr. Marvin has been spend- 
ing his vacation abroad, visiting England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and France. Miss Lena Day has charge 
and Miss Skinner of Win- 
sted, the primary department. 

The new school of sociology at Hartford, under 
the care of the Society for Educational Extension, 
offers one of the most tempting programmes that 
has ever~been presented along this line. It has an 
exhaustive three years’ course of instruction by 
masters in this science. 

Mies Mary L. Hunt teaches in Columbia. 


DIRECTIONS 
for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 


CATARRH 


LY’S 
REAM 


nose. Use three times a 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
onl 
; and Inflammation, 8 
=FEVER the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 
relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
w ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


as follows: The grammar section will meet in the 


English high school building, corner of Broadway 
and Trowbridge street, Cambridge, and the pri- 
mary section in the First M. E. church, Union 
aquare, Somerville. The afternoon session of both 
sections will be held in the People’s church, Colum- 
bus avenue, near Park square, Boston. Able 
speakers have been secured for both sections. 

he school boards of the several cities and towns 
are urged by the executive committee to close 
their schools, that the teachers may attend the 
meetings. Programme: 

Grammar Section, English high school building, 
Broadway, corner Trowbridge street, Cambridge.— 
Report of the committee of twenty-one; ** Mathe- 
matics for Elementary Schools,’’ George I. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Newton; ‘ What to do 
with English Literature in Grammar Schools,” Sam- 
uel Thurber, master of the Girls’ high school, Bos- 
ton; ‘Love of Nature tn Children as the Basis of 
Science Teaching.” G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University, Worcester. 

Primary Section, First M. E. church, Union square, 
Somerville.—‘' How to Busy Pupils at their Desks,’’ 
Miss Mary I. Lovejoy, Chelsea; ‘“‘ Nature Work,” 
Miss Sarah E. Brassill, South Weymouth, supervisor 
of nature work in Quincy and Cambridge; ‘‘ Spell- 
ing,’ Miss Ellen M. Cyr, Cambridge ; ‘“‘Reading—Class 
Exercise,’”’ Miss Nellie E. Boyd, Chelsea. 

Afternoon Session.—Organ recital, Professor O. L. 
Carter, Boston. ‘“ Professional Training of Teachers 
in Massachusetts,” Hon Frank Hill, secretary of the 
board of education; address: ‘‘ Elements of Success 
in Life.’ Rey. Robert 8. MacArthur, D.D., Brook- 
lyn, N. Ye 

The Middlesex county association is to make a 
radical departure this year. It will meet on elec- 
tion day, November 6, instead of on a Friday. It 
will hold the primary meeting in Somerville—Bow- 
street Methodist church; the grammar section in 
Cambridge—English high school. These will 
meet in the forenoon, while there will be a massive 
general meeting in Boston in the afternoon. 


The fall meeting of the Franklin County Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Shelburne Falls, 
Friday, October 12. The following topics are to 
be presented : ‘* Character Building,’’ ‘‘ Grammar 
for To-day,’’ Busy Work,’ ‘‘ History,’’ ‘‘ Illus- 
trated Number Work,’’ ‘‘ Elementary Algebra,” 
Writing,”’ ‘‘Some Educational Methods.’ Sec- 
retary Hill is to give an address upon ‘* Philosopby 
to the Teachers’ Rescue.’’ Other speakers are: 
Agents Edson, Fletcher, and McDonald, Saper- 
intendents Dewey of North Adams, Mason of 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w 


mathe EXTENSION BOOKGASE Sots30, 


re you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO.. Girard, Pa, 


SEN corresponding with advertisers 
Please mention this Journal, 


and circulars free. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at 
once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms 


Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title Aut Publisher Price. 
William Shakespeare - - - Wendell Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Manual of Hygiene - - - - Bissell. The Baker & Taylor Co. N.Y. - 
Two Knights-Errant - - - Yechton. Thomas Ee 
Nature Stories for Young Readers - Bass. D. ©. 
Clay Modeling in the Milton diey Co., Sprin; 

- = - - - Dannia Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 
The Sea Wolves - - - - - Pemberton ee ‘ -50 
When London Burned - - ° - Henty Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Wulf the Saxon - - - - Henty. 1.60 
Life and Letters of Erasmus - - - - Funde. —T 
General Lee (Great Commanders) - Lee. D. Appleton as 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan - - - Houghton, Miffiln, 
Hol ad - - mith. -C. 

Dave of Prince - - Nutting. Con. 8. 8. Pub. Boc., Boston 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE SUNNYSIDE EXTENSION BOOKCASE, 
advertised in this issue of the JOURNAL, and in 
the November AMERICAN TEACHER, has this 
great advantage over the old-fashioned, inex- 
pansible bookcases: it can be added to indefinitely, 
its capacity being limited only by the height of the 
ceiling. It is to the library what an extension table 
is to the dining room. When put together the 
Sunnyside Bookcase is exceedingly firm and eub- 
stantial. Each joint is tightly clamped by means 
of a beveled strip which is secured to the end of 
each shelf, pressing against the sectional side-pieces 
above and below so tightly that the sides are ren- 
dered as rigid as if they were in one solid piece. 
A six-section bookcase can be unpacked and set up 
complete in ten minutes or less; and to : dd a sec- 
tion does not require more than thirty seconds. 

The Sunnyside Bookcase is made in three styles, 
namely: (1) Ash, nicely finished in the natural 

in ; (2) Quartered oak; (3) Black walnut. 

are three regular sizes: 3 feet, 4 feet, and 5 
feet wide. Special sizea will be made to order. 
In respect to distance between shelves, the sections 
are of four different heights: 13 inch, 104 inch, 
9 inch, and 8 inch—to accommodate the usual sizes 
of quarto, octavo, 12mo, and 16mo volames 
Prices from $4.00 to $21.50, according to finish. 

For deseriptive circular address Sunnyside Book- 
case Co., Girard, Pa. 

D.C. HeatH & Co., whose announcement of 
some aew book in French and German appears in 
another column, publish a large and rapidly-grow- 
ing list of modern language text-books, edited 
with great care. The list includes the books re- 
quired by leading colleges for entrance, and a very 
large number of the masterpieces in verse and 
prose, together with numerous minor but inter- 
esting specimens of nineteenth century fiction. 
Whatever appears in the ‘‘ Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series”’ is sure to be found a worthy and 
worthily edited publication. 


Mr. F NEUMANN retires from the firm hereto- 
fore existing under the name of Koehler, Neumann, 
& Co. The business will be continued at the same 
place, 149 A Tremont street, under the name of 


CO. A. Koehler & Co., who beg to inform their 
friends and the public in general that they will 
continue the foreign book business as heretofore, 


at 149 A Tremont street. It will be their earnest 
endeavor to deserve also in the future the confi- 
dence which their patrons have bestowed upon 
them in the past. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Please give me some more chops,’ said 
Lucille at the breakfast table one morning. ‘* My 
child, that is not chops—that is hash.’’ ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know why people call it hash, when they 
chop it,”” remarked the little logician. — The Chris- 
tian World, 


‘* TRUST THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED.’’ 


Catarrh caused hoarseness and difficulty in speak- 

ing. I also to a great extent lost hearing. By the 
use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of mucus has 
ceased, voice and hearing have greatly improved. — 
J. W. Davideon, Att’y at Law, Monmouth, Il. 
I used Ely’s Cream Balm for catarrh, and have 
received great benefit. I believe it a safe and cer- 
tain care. Very pleasant to take.—Wm. Frazer, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 


— ‘* Well,” said Snaggs, ‘‘I think many dogs 
have more sense than their masters.’’ ‘‘ Yea,’’ 
chimed in Craggs, ‘‘I have a dog like that my- 
self.”’ (And yet he couldn’t make out why they 
laughed.)—Tit-Bits. 

Mrs. WINsLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP”’ hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
pent Be sure and ask 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. [w 


— ‘Is it true that they weigh the anchor every 
time the ship leaves port ?” said Mrs. Trotter to 
her husband. ‘ Yes.”” ‘‘ Dear me! How very 
unnecessary ! Why don’t they make a memoran- 
dum of its weight ? ’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


ImPORTANT.—When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


dotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with ro cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
. Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspoxd 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send 


it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . 
Half Morocco “ ‘ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


: i Gilt sides and back lettered. 
Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century Mggazine for October has a 
good portrait of Edmund Clarence Stedman. The 
most notable and timely articles are: ‘‘ The Real 
Edwin Booth,’’ letters of, with introduction by his 
daughter, pictures by Otto H. Bacher, A. J. 
Goodman, and portraits; ‘‘ The Nantucket School 
of Philosophy,’’ painted by Eastman Johnson ; 
‘* Brookes: A Story of the Civil Service,’’ by Julia 
Schayer; ‘‘Old Datch Masters: Paul Potter,’’ by 
Timothy Cole; ‘‘Commercial Bookbinding, ”’ 
notes of a book-lover, by Brander Matthews; 
‘* Folk-Speech in America,’’ by Edward Eggles- 
ton; ‘‘ Where the Teak-Wood Grows,’’ pictures 
from photographs, by Marion Manville Pope; 
‘*Rdmund Clarence Stedman,’’ by Royal Cortiasoz ; 
‘* Echoes of the Parliament of Religions,’’ by 
Prince Wolkonsky; ‘‘ Aubrey de Vere,’’ by 
George E. Woodbary; ‘' Recollections of Aubrey 
de Vere,” wich portrait, by Aubrey de Vere; 
‘© Across Asia on a Bicycle,’’ VI. (interview with 
Li Hung Chang, pictures from photographs by the 
authors, and a po:trait of Li Hung Chang’’), by 
Thomas Gaskell Allen, Jr., and William Lewis 
Sachtleben; ‘‘ McClellan and His ‘ Mission’: A 
Study,’’ by Major-General James B. Fry; ‘' Nota- 
ble Women: An Unknown Mathematician,’’ by 
Christine Ladd Franklin. In Topics of the Time 
are papers on: “ The ‘New Life of Napoleon,’ ”’ 
‘‘Is Bimetalism Desirable ?’’ ‘‘The Nation and 
Ita Toilers,’”’ and ‘‘ Edwin Booth —the Man.”’ 
In Open Letters: ‘‘ The Methods of the Rioting 
Striser an Evidence of Degeneration” ; Secret 
Societies in Politics,’? by Washington Gladden ; 
“Ts the Friction between Employed and Employer 
Diminishing ?’’ ‘‘ The Consular Service and the 
Spoils System,’ by Lambert Tree; and ‘ The 
Century’s American Artist Series,’’ by William 
A. Coffin. Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 
cents. New York: Tne Century Company. 


— The Arena for October opens with a pictu- 
resque urticle on Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, who is known 


as an authority upon the economics of the labor 
movement. It is written by Mr. Henry Latch- 


ford. Professor Joseph Rodesa Buchanan writes 
forcibly on ‘* The New Education,” in which is a 
severe arraignment of the cramming system 
There is a symposium of eleven women, represen-| 


THE WAY IS OPE 
to health and strength, if you’re a neryo,,. 
delicate woman, The medicine to cure you, 
the tonic to build you up, is Dr. Pierce's 
vorite Prescription. You can depend upoi 
it. The makers say it will help you, or cv.; 
you nothing. They guarantee it. 

As a safe and certain remedy for woman’; 
ailments, nothing can compare with the 
Prescription.” It’s an invigorating, 
storative tonic, and a soothing, strengthen. 
ing nervine, perfectly harmless in any con- 
dition of the female system. 

It’s a marvelous remedy for nervous and 

neral debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, Fainting 
Spells, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, and all the 
nervous disorders due to functional derange- 
ments» It has often, by restoring the wo- 
manly functions, cured cases of Insanity. 


PIERCE 


OR MONEY RETURNED. 
w 


tative of advanced social thought in England, 
United States, and Australia. The contributors 
are: EstelJa Bachman Brokaw, Altona A ‘Chap. 
man, Sarah Mifflin Gay, Jalia A. Kellogg, Frances 
M. Milne, Lona Ingham Robinson, Frances £. 
Russell, Catherine H. Spence, Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, Eliza T. Twitchell, and Beatrice Webb of 
the London Fabian Society. The editor, B. 0. 
Flower, writes deprecatingly of the increase of the 
military spirit in the states. Professor Heinrich 
Hensoldt, Ph.D., contributes the third paper in 
his series on ‘‘Occult Science in Thibet. Dr. 
Sydney Barrington Elliott writes on the new psy- 
chological conundrum of prenatal influence. 
Carl Vrooman has a paper on the revival of de- 
bating societies in our American colleges and the 
new movement for intercollegiate debates on cur- 
rent problems, which will interest college men. 
The editor discusses psychic phenomena. Rev. (, 
H. Zimmerman writes on “ The Chureh and Eoo- 
nomic Reforms.” Professor Thomas E. Will, 
Frank Parsons, and James M. Brown make a 


LE:ducational 


by the Postal and Interior Departments 


HERE IS YOUR 


matter. 
measure 10x 26 inches each. 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 


We print below a coupon. 
15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will 
number on your coupon, 


The Great 


Y 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest +tyle of art. 


State, National, and Inte:national Surveys, supplemen ed by information furnished 


The work is compiled from Official 


of the United States Government, the 


Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 
IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNaL or EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
The double-page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


Each part will contain 


__ By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 

PARTS 1 TO 10 NOW READY. 

Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Vever order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Send Part 


Full P. O. Address. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


yore 
| 


Oct. 11, 1894. 
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triangle of data and views on the problem of ‘‘The 
Unemployed.’’ Walter Blackburn Harte has a 
good-natured, humorous paper on ‘‘ The Advant- 
ages of Pgovincialism.”’ Price, $5 00 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents. Boston. 


— The October number of the North American 
Review contains many articles on timely topics by 
distinguished writers. It opens with two articles 
entitled ‘Issues of the Coming Elections,” in 


which the approaching congressional campaign is 
outlined with authority by the Hon. William L. 
Wilson and ex-Speaker Reed. In ‘‘ The Catholic 
Church and the Saloon,’’ Archbishop Ireland ex- 
plains Mgr. Satolli’s recent decision regarding 
liquor dealers. ‘‘ The Municipal Problems of Lon- 
don’’ are dealt with by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. George Robert Tyler. Sir 
Edwin Arnold writes of *‘ Astronomy and Relig- 
ion’’; Assistant Secretary of the Navy McAdoo 
points out the necessity for “ Reorganization of the 
Personnel of the Navy’’;andJ Henniker Heaton, 
M. P., discusses ‘‘The Transatlantic Mails.’’ 
Senator James H. Kyle of South Dakota consid: 
ers the question, ‘‘ How Shall the Indians be Eda- 
cated ?” ‘**Side-Lights on the Exploitation of 


Egypt’’ is the title of an article by the consul- S 


general to Egypt, the Hon. Frederic C. Penfield; 
George S. Boutwell writes on *‘ The Peril of the 
Treasury’’ ;}LLady Henry Somerset writes on ‘‘The 
Renaiesance of Woman’’; and Dr. Louis Robin- 
son on “ The Primative Child.’’ Other top'os 
treated are: ‘* Drau ht Fires,’’ by Felix M. Os- 
wald; ‘* The Prejadice Against Foreign Phrases,”’ 
by Lucy C. Bull; ‘‘A Needed Profession,”’ by J. 
Lindsay Reid. Price, $500 a year; single copy, 
50 centa. New York, 3 East 14th street. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for October has for a front- 
ispiece ‘* Three Waifs in an Almshouse,’’ by 
Adrien Henri Tanoux. The opening article is by 
H. G, Peout, editor of the Railway Gazette, on 
“ English Railways.’’ He compares the systems 
of England and America, as regarde safety, speed, 
cost, comfort, etc. The article is richly illustrated 
by A. B. Frost, and from photographs collected by 
the author. The group of articles on American 
summer resorts is pleasantly concladed by George 
A. Hibbard, who writes of the charms of ‘‘ Lenox,”’ 
particularly during the height of the season in Oc- 
tober. Mr, Hibbard recalls the literary associa- 
tions of the place with Hawthorne and Fanny 
Kembie. Dr. J. West Roosevelt describes life 
‘“*In the Hospital,’’ from the point of view of the 
house physician. Dr. Carl Lumholiz, the ex- 
plorer, concludes his observations «n§:he Tarahu- 
mari— the Mexican cave-dwellers. ‘Ihe illustra- 
tions have been drawn with great fidelity from the 
author’s own photograpbs and show subjects which 
have never before been depicted. The number is 
strong in fiction, containing a short story by Mary 
Tappan Wright, entitled ‘‘ From Macedonia,’’ the 
action of which takes place at the consecration of 
a bishop. Thomas Nelson Page’s war story, “Lit- 
tle Darby,” is concluded with a very dramatic | 
scene. This instalment of ‘ John March, South- 
erner’’ ( Mr. Cable’s serial ), transfers the chief 
characters to the North. There are poems 
by Julia C. R. Dorr (illustrated), Edith Wharton, 
Henry Tyrrell, and Joho Hall Ingham. In The 
Point of View are articles on ‘‘Caccéthes Seri- 
bendi,”’ An Allowance for Genius,’”’ ‘‘ Two New 
Invaders,’’ and ‘‘ Heredity.’’ Price, $3.00; single 


copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s| ,: 


Sona. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Germania for September; terms. $200 a year. 
Boston: Spanhoofd & Spanhoofd. 

University Extension for September; terms, 
$150a year. Philadelphia. 

The Homiletic Review for October; terms, $3 00 
ayear, New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

Cathclic World tor October. New York: 120 W. 
60th street. 

Internattonal Journal of Ethics tor October; 
terms, $2.50 a year. Philadelphia: 118 South 12th 
Street. 

Outing for October; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York: 239 5th avenue. 

The | for October; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

Jenness Miller Monthly for October; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York: 114 Fifth avenue. 

he Eclectic for October; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R Pelton. 

The American Journal of Politics for October; 
‘ag $3.00 a year. New York: Andrew J. Palm & 
so 


Educational Review for October; terms, $7.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Bostonian for October; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 6 Mt. Vernon street. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
Michigan Mining School. 
and allied subjects. Has Summer Courses in Surveying, 
Shop Practice, Assa ing, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol. 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free. For catalog write to 
w M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educational preparatory school of the highest ow wey Mi 
ates. 


Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certi 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES, 


“STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Rogletrar. ° 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypkg, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalo address th 
Principal, w A. G. YDEN. A.M. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For entalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
w J, G. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


World’s Food Fair, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 1, to Saturday, Oct. 27. 


10 A.M. to 10 P. M. 


, buildirg filled with beautiful exhib- 
8. 


Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in 
United States. 


Montana’s Silver Statue—World’s Fair Of- 
ficial Exhibit. 


The Department—Cooking Lectures 
ally. 


Electric Creamery in full operation -3,000 
pounds of butter made daily. 

Exhibits from Mid-Winter Fair, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Russia, Japan, India, Spain, and other For- 
eign Nations represented. 

Finest Exhibition ever given in this coun try 


Admittance 25 Cents. 


12 4t 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasium; 
takes 6 in. of floor room; new, scien 
tific. durable, cheap. indorsed by 
100,000 physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men. editors. and othors now using it. 
lllustrated circular, 40 cngravings, 
free. Address D. L. DOWD, Scien- 
tific, Physical, and Vocal Culture, 9 
East 14th Street, New York. i13teow 


and Recitations 
AYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
w P. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1965) 


PRESIDENT 
and “The Ladies of the White 


AND 

House.” 50c. each. Agts. wanted. 
WIVES. PURITAN PUB. 00., Boston, Mass. 
w 


§@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED. Our home 


we fine engravings, 16x19. 
All the Presidents with autographs 


treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 

others fail." Hundreds convinced. FPimphlet free, 

No Bisk. Address THE EYX, Glens Falls, N. X. 
eow 


ses paid. If you want employment write 


FOR ALL. $75 a month salary and expen- 
Work at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


TENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


Fisuer’s ESSENTIALS oF GEOGRAPHY 


Including 


THE GeograPHicAL NEws OF THE YEAR. 


i 1 hundred copies. There is a constantly 


Cloth; price, 50 cents. With perforated Maps for slate-work, 


increasing demand for this deservedly popular an 
been enlarged and revised to date. 
cents. 


Geographical News of the Year, 


h k. 
This has become a permanent and important feature yy ag President, M. Jean Cassimir- 


full. : i t of France 4 
ade ae: of the historical and geographical events 


United States, Hawaii, Spanish America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, &c. There are also fourteen pages of statistics, tables, &c. 


Perier, with a brief history of . 
which have occurred during the pset year in the 


separate, paper binding ; price, 20 cents. 


For 1894-’95. 


The present edition contains 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


services rendered. Formé and circulars free. Address or call upon 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


work is often the best work. Where it is :apid because it is s stematic and absorbi 

RA Pl D the best work. Asarule the fastest accountants are the meet accurate The pocbche 5 pA 
: nows just where to cut, and cuts quickly and certainly, is better than the man who backs away like an 
nexpérienced carver with a dull carving-knife. So in Agency work, we have learned to send definite an- 
Swers on short notice. On Sept. 18 we had this telegram: “Send at once best teacher possible for gram- 
mar school work; salary, fuur hundred.—W. L. B U tauqua, N. Y.’’ Within ten minutes we had 
COLLINS, President Board of Education, Chau- T telegraphed to a teacher to start immediately 
and to Mr. Collins that she would be there the next day. On Sopt. 21 the principal of the school wrote: 

8s . whom ag sent in response to Mr. Collins’ telegram for a teacher arrived here ontime. I 
= much pleased with her appearance and manner, and think she will be very satisfactory. A trusted 
an in the Pog: suddenly succumbed to nervous prostration. 

e . Lam very gr 

Gave suvetion ec y grateful to you for the promptness with which you S U R E 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Av. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
eccurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securing a satisfactory position. w 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WasBasH Avg., CHICAGO. 


and FORE! CN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tuto 
rs. d . 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Gall once ‘ada 1 SS 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. W 
teachers of every grade, and trom every Sate‘and Territory ava from abroad, During the 
ured to its members, in es, an -500, 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. Soe a 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: Tc-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘*Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleieh.” { suppose this means that 1 am 
elected to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated m2. 

You have now, witbiu two years, secured fur me three lucrative pc- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-f ur hours after I registered, Many 
thanks. Yours very truly, 

Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should 


JESSE B Mowry. 


at once. Nochargé to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


(Charges No Hegistration Fee, pos'age 
only, until after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great car- in its selections Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregat.ng 


$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for bianks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH St,, NEw YorK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. w 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Maas. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, | Washington, D. 0. 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free.. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


sitions. w is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
—— ” HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 2 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, New 
Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors. musicians, ete. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. Don’t —T. with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 
help you, and it won’t pay you or me either. ut I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
a 


nd no calls foranyothers. If you are sure you are a good teacher-— for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, so much the better. Send for blank. w 


~ THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bide.) 


wishing a change at 
lw 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an inc , should 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Manager, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers Walled. te. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF 
and Forei eachers ‘essors 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of 
(corn 
oe NRW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 

teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 

combined. Large business throughout the north- EW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, HrmaM OncUTT, Manager. 


w 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to ONGS OF HISTORY. 
Edwation will secure a S 


W rnal By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
TW O, sre Jou Elegantly bound incloth. Price, $1.00. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


EW ERG PUD 00. Somerset Boston, | ENGLAND Co., 8 Somerset St, Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 14, 


The Elements of English Constitutional 
History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By F. C. Montacug, M. A., Professor of History, University 
College, London ; late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 

254 pages. . ‘ $1.25 


“ It would be difficult to conceive, and certainly it would be impossible to discover, a more com- 
pact, lucid, sane, exhaustive, and intelligible exposition of our constitutional development than Mr. 


Montague has so dexterously condensed into a couple of hundred crown octavo pages.” 
—Educational Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 
7 By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 


8vo. 


by JoHN W. TuFtTs and H. E. Hout. 
** Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the Key-note, . . . and obtain 
r a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. , 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
NEW YORK A CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
eow 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM oF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JOSEPH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 


BOSTON 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . > ; 85 cts. 
Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, New York. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is yate to pd 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington Schoo! Collection have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIFF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITES, A good price paid for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


eow EDWIN 5B. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THERE’S NO QUESTION ABOUT IT: 


If you are looking for a speedy, reliable, durable, and thoroughly up-to-dat 
writing machine, you meke no mistake in selecting the 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER. 


Further than this, the prices are graded to suit the length of r - 
$100, % , or $50-any one of which are better thes —— 
the best our competitors can offer. 


~ 


UNIVERSAL. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


800 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 403-405 East 62d St., New Work. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Can secure a copy of Heath’s new edition of EMILE by sending us only tem cents — 
in stamps if preferred —and the names and addresses of six primary teachers who should 
subscribe for a practical magazine of methods like the AMERICAN TEACHER; also the names 
of three teachers of advanced grades who should be regular subscribers of the JOURNAL OF 
EDucATION. At least ten thousand subscribers of the JourRNAL should take advantage of 
this offer within the next thirty days. 

This new edition of EMAILE is printed on excellent paper, strongly bound in heavy 
paper covers; pages 160. 


Publishers. 
FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the pevassng> of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by -whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Imported and Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Lan at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, 
porters, lishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
Jor ‘Henry “Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
from 144 Tremont 8t. to ° 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co.,, HEATH & 
Co., ete. -. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book cen 

w 


tres. 
G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental anc 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written. 

Breooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geome and nometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PTBLISH 


COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 

5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Driil 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Blackboard Cloth. 


75 Cents per Sq. Vard. 


WILLIAM BEV. HARISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., New Work. 


SCHOOL of all kinis 


BOOKS of all publishers. 


MACLEOD’S 
REPRODUCTION 
STORIES. 


A series of new and original stories written by a 
practical New York teacher. Put up in two sets: 
Intermediate aud Grammar. Twenty stories in a 
set. Printed on cards. Each set is inclosed in a 
neat envel; pe containing suggestions for their use. 
Price, 12 cts. each; both to one address, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 
New EneLanp Co., 


FAMOUS 
MUSIC BOOKS 


*§Good Old Songs” 


- Famous old songs that every one loves. Heavy 
Paper, $1.00; Beards, $1.25 ; Cloth, Giir, 
$2.00. 


**Choice and Popular Alto Songs” 


A large collection of charming songs for voices of 
medium compass. Meavy Paper, $1; Boards, 
81 25; Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


‘* College Songs’”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. 
Over 300,000 sold, Mieavy Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, Gilt, $1.00. 


“COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS ” 


As sung in the leading colleges for women. 
Heavy Paper, $1.00. 


Harvard Song Book ”’ 


The very latest from the home of Johnny Harvard, 
Heavy Paper, $1.00. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish airs, 
Heavy Paper, $1,00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, 
Gilt, 32.00. 


“Comic and Minstrel Songs ” 


A fine collection of popular comic and sentimental 
songs. Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Send for Catalogue covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos, and the 
self-playing ‘‘Symphony.” For Musical Instruments, 
Strings, etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston- 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St,, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., NEW YORE. 


THE SUCCESS OF TEACHING 


Depends largely upon the health of both teacher 
and pupil. If you would secure the latest and 
most perfect hygienic method for attaining the 
best results, write (inclosing stamp) to 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
It 1562 Broadway, New York City. 


1S THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
GOCY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. A Description of tle 
Work done in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE. Contains an Outline of His 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Cen- 
tury inclusive. Price, 15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


I. Oral Teachings Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hon. J. W. DicKINsON, Boston. 
2. The Sreper Functions of the Free High 
y H, MorGAN, St. Louis, 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
WHITE and A. CO. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


Address 
A NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 404, 604 EH. F., 351; 
S St., Boston, Mass. 170, 601 EB. F., 332 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass STEEL PENS. 
—_———— Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. w 
ne i « 
Fossils, dl d I d founted 
Cast f Mounted 
Geological” MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOL 
Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. ad 


| 
| 
| 
BREED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. ( 
System of Penmanship. 
| — - Mis 
| 


